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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft o1 postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send 
ers risk, Single copies ten cents. . 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. ‘ 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

ints.<- cribers who fail to receive a single 

a toe chouad practi ne notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ta ylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabelil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn,, M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portiand, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store. 

Seattie, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bidg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, hewever remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘© All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 


from a newsdealer should order in advance. 


Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after public tion. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES PHOTOGRAPHERS 
SHOPPING BY MAIL CORE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


By a lady of refined taste and wide experience. Will 
execute all orders promptly and carefully. Circulars 
containing full particulars sent on application. Ad- 
dress Mrs. M. K. Zust, 100 West 4th Street, New 
York, 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 

has decided to use her taste and experience 
in a larger field. She will select materials or execute 
orders for gownsin the very latest models or attend 
to the remodeling of old gowns, Shopping orders 
of all kinds also taken, References given and re- 
quired, Address Mrs, ELEANOR Lewis, care 
Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 
We havea specially organized department with 
superior facilities for mail order business. Careful, 
prompt attention guaranteed, Specialty: Holiday 
goods. References. Address, Miss. S. MARKS, 
358 West 123d Street, New York. MAIL ORDERS. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





MOLLIE O’HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





PAULINE 
ROBES— IMPORTER—MILLINERY 
718 Fifth Avenue, New York 
TAILOR GOWNS 
Mourning Department in Connection 





STADLER & FALK 
MAKBRS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 W. 48th Street 





RENFREW 
RECEPTION, EVENING AND STREET GOWNS 
124 W. 35th Street 








TAILORS 





FULLENCAMP & CO. 
MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
324 Fifth Avenue, between 32nd and 33d Streets 
New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





H. JANTZEN 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 





Portraits of Children only 
Fifth Avenue, N. E. corner 28th Street, New York 














MARRIED 


Edson-Squier.—On Tue., 23 Nov., at 
St. Agnes’s Chapel, W. 92nd St., by the 
Rev. Edward A. Bradley, D.D., Miss Elsie 
Morgan, daughter of Mr. Stuart Craig Squier, 
to Mr. Franklin Edson, Jr. 

Francis—Page.—On 23 Nov., at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, by the Rev. David 
H. Greer, D.D., assisted by the Rev. Lewis 
Francis, Miss Helen Clifford, daughter of 
Mr. J. Seaver Page, to Mr. Arthur Wheeler 
Francis, 

Jay-Barlow.—On Tue., 23 Nov., in 
St. George’s Church, by the Rev. Dr. Will- 
iam Rainsford, Miss Louise Shaw Barlow, 
daughter of the late Gen. Francis C. Barlow, 
to Mr. Pierre Jay. 


DIED 


Burden.—Suddenly, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, 21 Nov., William E. Burden, of New- 
port. Funeral services at the Church of the 
Incarnation, Wed., 24 Nov., at 9 A. M. 

Iselin.—Sat, eve., 27 Nov., Eleanora 
O’ Donnell, wife of Adrian Iselin, at her res- 
idence, 23 E. 26th St. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Duer-McLanahan.—Miss Alice Duer, 
daughter of Mr. Denning Duer, of New Ha- 
ven, to Mr. George Xavier McLanahan. 

Dunham-Luling.—Miss Grace Lathrop 
Dunham, daughter of Mr. James H. Dun- 
ham, to Mr. Theodore W. Liiling. 

Prince-Humphreys. — Miss Mary 
Prince, daughter of the late John Dyneley 
Prince, to Prof. Willard Humphreys. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Field—Graham.—Mr. Augustus Brad- 
hurst Field and Miss Lillie Graham, daughter 
of Mr. Malcolm Graham, will be married at 
the home of the bride’s parents, 13 W. 17th 
St., on Wed., 5 Jan., at noon. 


WEDDINGS 


Merrill - Dresser.—The Rev. George 
Grenville Merrill and Miss Pauline Georgina 
Warren Dresser, a sister of Mrs. John 


Nicholas Brown, were married in Trini 
Church, Newport, on Wed, 1 Dec., th 


of Honor, Miss Edith Stuyvesant Dresse, 
Bridesmaids, Miss Gwendolin King, Mix 
Van Dusen Reed, Miss Susan Dresser, Mig 
Anzonella Cane. Best man, Mr. Alexande 
M. Hadden. Ushers, Mr. Frank W. Ap. 
drews, Mr. Frederick Spedden, Mr. Hen; 
T. Barbey, Jr., Mr. E. A. S. Lewis, th 
Rev. William Gilpin, the Rev. Herbert Ship. 
man, 


INTIMATIONS 


Cutting.—Mrs. Brockholst Cutting ang 
Mr, William Cutting, Jr., will spend the 
winter at The Cambridge. 

Davis.—Mrs. John Davis and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Bessie Davis, recently returned from 
Europe. Miss Davis is now staying with her 
aunt, Miss Frelinghuysen, at 25 W. 15th 
St. 

Harriman. — Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Harriman, on the return from their honey. 
moon, will live at Ardsley-on-Hudson, 

Higgins.—Mr. Eugene Higgins sailed 
last week on his steam yacht, the Varunce, 
for a long cruise. Among his guests were: 
Mr. and Mrs, Sydney Smith, Mr. and Mrs, 
Chatfield Taylor, of Chicago, Mr. and Mn, 
Reginald De Koven, the Baroness de Heck- 
eren and Mr. Hartman K. Evans. 

Thompson.—Mr. and Mrs. Louis C, 
Thompson will spend the winter in Colorado, 

Warren.—Mr. and Mrs. Schuyler N. 
Warren have left Tuxedo and are at 102 E, 
29th St. for the winter, 


DANCES 


Assemblies.— The first Assembly of the 
season will be held at the Astoria on Thu., 
16 Dec. Patronesses: Mrs. Henry A. C, 
Taylor, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs, 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Miss Whitney, 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Mrs. Egerton 
Winthrop, Jr., Mrs. Thatcher Adams, Mrs. 
Astor, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Ed- 
mund L, Baylies, Mrs, Frederick Bronson, 
Mrs, Lloyd S. Brice, Mrs. James A. Burden, 
Mrs. Henry A. Coster, Mrs. William §, 
Cowles, Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, 
Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. David King, 
Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mrs. Ward McAllister, 
Mrs. Charles H. Marshall, Mrs. John Min- 
turn, Mrs. Robert B. Minturn, Mrs J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Mrs. Newbold Morris, Mrs, 
Richard Mortimer, Mrs. Levi P. Morton, 
Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., Mrs. Geraldyn Red- 
mond, Mrs. Henry Pendleton Rogers, Mrs. 
William Evans Rogers, Mrs. Schermerhorn, 
Mrs. Sheldon, Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, 
Mrs. William D. Sloane, Mrs. James Rus- 
sell Soley, Mrs.W. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. Fred- 
eric de Peyster, Mrs, Richard Derby, Mrs. 
Butler Duncan, Mrs. William A. Duer, Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, Mrs. 
Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs. John Hone, Mrs. 
S. S. Howland, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mrs. 
Cadwalader Jones, Miss Louise L. Kane, 
Miss Kean. 

Stokes.—Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, of 229 Mad. Ave., will give a dance 
for their daughter, Miss Caroline M. Phelps 
Stokes on Mon., 10 Jan. 


DINNERS 


Architectural League.—The Archi- 
tectural League will give a dinner in the Van- 
derbilt Gallery, American Fine Arts Society 
Building, 215 W. 57th St., on Wednesday 
evening, 15 Dec., in honor of Mr, George 
B. Post, Past President of the League, Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Architects, 
President of the Fine Arts Federation of New 
York. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Bryson Day Nursery.—A concert for 
the benefit of the Bryson Day Nursery will be 
given in the Astoria ballroom on Friday even- 
ing, 17 Dec. The artists will be Mr. Ysaye, 
Mr. David Bispham and the Seidl orchestra. 
Patronesses: Mrs. Astor, Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks, Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. Will- 
iam E. Dodge, Mrs. Fish, Mrs. Hitchcock, 
Mrs. William M. Kingsland, Mrs. John W. 
Minturn, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan and Mn. 
William Douglas Sloane. 

The D. Y. N. T. Society for work 
among the poor will hold its annual fair to-day 
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Rev. Dr. George J. Magill officiating. Maj, 
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and to-morrow in Sherry’s pink ballroom, 
Among the young ladies interested in its suc- 
cess are Miss Emily Norrie, Miss Madeleine 
Satterlee, Miss Boardman, President of the So- 
ciety; Miss Margaret Clarkson, Miss Emeretta 
Kernochan, Miss Emily P. Delafield, Miss 
Mary Irvin, Miss Julia Graham, Miss Mary 
F, Ogden, Miss Cornelia Clarkson and Miss 
Georgiana Wiimerding. 

st. Mary’s Free Hospital for Chil- 
dren.—A children’s costume fete arranged by 
Mrs. Richard Irvin, in aid of St, Mary's 
Hospital, will be held at the Astoria on Satur- 
day after noon, 11 Dec. 

Post Graduate Hospital.—A matinée 
musicale for the endowment in perpetuity of 
a bed in the children’s ward of the Post 
Graduate Hospital will be held at the Astoria 
on Tue., 7 Dec., at three. The artists will 
be Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Miss Marguerite 
Hall and Messrs. David Mannes, Edwin C. 
Belknap, Leo Stern, Francis Fisher Powers 
and Victor Harris. Patronesses : Mrs. George 
F. Baker, Miss Callender, Miss DeForrest, 
Mrs. A. D, Juilliard, Mrs. Goodhue Living- 
ston and Mrs. William Rockefeller. 

Working Girl’s Vacation Society. — 
Miss Nota Maynard Green will give a concert, 
recitation and dance, in aid of the W. G. V. 
§., in the Astoria on Wed. eve., 15 Dec. 


GOLF 


Lakewood.—The Lakewood open tour- 
nament held Jast week was won by Finlay 
Douglas, who beat H. J. Whigham in the 
final round 4 up 3 to play. 

The consolation cup was won by Mr. 
Henderson, who beat F, A, Walthen 4 up 2 
to play. 

The open handicap was won by A, D. 
Compton Otsego. Score, 88, 8, 80. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 

Majestic.—Sailing . Wed., 24 Nov., 
Mrs. W. H. Bradford, Mr. W. H. Bradford, 
Mr, Goold Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs, Hiram W, 
Sibley and children, Mr. Alanson Tucker. 

St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 24 Nov., 
Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier and children, Mr. J. 
H, Livingston, Miss K. L. Livingston, Mrs. 
M, Dunning Tucker. 

Lucania.—Sailing, Sat., 27 Nov., Mrs. 
George Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. William Clark, 
Hon, Alex. Del Mar, Mrs. A. L. Marsh. 


He return of Mr. Daly’s company on 
Monday evening was the event of 
the week on the metropolitan stage. 

The play was The Taming of the Shrew, and 

Miss Kehan appeared in the arduous réle of 
Katharine, although her health is so poor 
that she is to play but a few nights and then 
retire until after the holidays. The years 
are many since Miss Rehan and Mr. Drew 
first delighted the public in the réles of the 
tamed and the tamer in Shakespeare’s im- 
mortal comedy, but the revival of it finds a new 
Petruchio. After a short run The Taming 
of the Shrew will be withdrawn and a new 
actress, Miss Lettice Fairfax, will be intro- 
duced in an adaptation from the German, 

The First Born, which returned to the 
New York stage on Monday evening at the 
Garden Theatre found itself in odd company. 
Ta-ra-ra boom-de-ay is about as alien as pos- 
sible in spirit as well as nationality to the 
little Chinese play, but Lottie Collins, the 
original disseminator of this rowdy song, ap- 
Pears on the same evenings as the Chinese 
play and introduced other music hall songs, 
one of which has the felicitous title, Ran 
Dan Dan. The third number of the triple 
bill was a little play, IndianSummer. These 
Varlous entertainments are under the man- 
agement of Mr. Charles Frohman. 

This evening at Weber & Fields there will 
be given for the first time a burlesque, Pousse- 
café, for which The Little Minister, The 
rm Born and La Poupée have furnished the 

un, 

What might be called a polyglot enter- 
‘amment is offered by the distinguished Polish 
actress, Viarda, at the the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. German is spoken by two or three 
of the characters but the rest of the cast 
speak English. The effect is almost grotesque. 


The Manhattan Theatre on 20 Dec., will 
be the scene of an elaborate production by 
Mr. Rice of The Ballet Girl. The announce- 
ments promises that principals, scenery and 
costumes will be unusually excellent. 

The Highwayman, the DeKoven and 
Smith opera, is billed for proiuction at the 
Broadway Theatre on 13 Dec. 

The French Maid at the Herald Square 
will reach its one hundredth performance on 
20 Dec. 

Mr. John Drew, it is said, will continue 
to present A Marriage of Convenience until 
the close of his season. 

An American Citizen with Mr. Nat C, 
Goodwin and Maxine Elliot will continue at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre until the first of 
January. 

Other productions have been arranged out 
of the way and the path is now clear for The 
Little Minister to make a fine long run, which 
it gives every indication of doing. 

A Ward of France, an historical romance, 
is to be put upon the stage at Wallack’s 
Theatre on 13 Dec. 

A Stranger in New York is enjoying con- 
tinuous popularity at Hoyt’s Theatre. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The White Heather. 

Bijou—8.15, The Swell Miss Fitzwell. 

Broadway —8.15, The Idol's Eye. 

Casino—8.00, 1999. 

Daly’s—B'way and 30th, 8.15, Taming of the 
Shrew. 

Empire—8.20, A Marriage of Convenience. 

Fifth Avenue—8.30, Viarda. 

Garden Theatre—8.15, First Born. 

Garrick—8.20, ThejLittle Minister, 

Herald Square—8.15, The French Maid. 

Hoyt’s—8. 30, A Stranger in New York. 

Knickerbocker—8.15, An American Citizen. 

Lyceum—8.15, The Princess and the Burterfly. 

Manhattan—8.30, His Little Dodge and A Close 


Shave. 
Wallack’s—8.15, A Lady of Quality. 
JULIE OPP 


His attractive young actress, whose 
portrait is shown in another page, 
astonished the public last week on 

the occasion of her début at the Lyceum 
Theatre, as Princess Pannoni in The 
Princess and the Butterfly, by giving a per- 
formance of a complex character study that a 
veteran actress might have been proud to 
present. It 1s little more than a year since 
Miss Opp appeared for the first time on any 
stage and her progress has been amazingly 
rapid. One much older in experience might 
well have shrunk from assuming a réle which 
is compounded of inaction and interminable 
monologue and dialogue, witty though the 
latter be. Mauss Opp, however, vitalized the 
playwright’s lines, and gave an air of plausi- 
bility to the whimsical heroine of a fantastic 
play. Small wonder that the critics referred 
to her performance in terms that might fitly 
describe a Bernhardt, A beautiful presence 
and an exceptionally melodious and well 
modulated voice are among the attractions of 
this new theatrical favorite, and these are 
supplemented by intelligence and _histronic 
ability—an exceedingly fine brace of qualities. 
The Princess and the Butterfly gives every 
indication of being predestined to a long and 
prosperous run, and it will therefore be some 
months before the public will have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Miss Opp in another réle ;_ but 
whenever the date, great will be the interest 
to observewhether the Princess will fill a nother 
réle as satisfactorily as she does that of the 
lovelorn woman of forty. 


Bi WHAT THEY READ ie 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE STATE AND OTHER 
ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. BY HENRY COD- 
MAN POTTER, D.D,, LL.D., BISHOP OF NEW 
York 


T is probably not too much to say that 
Bishop Potter possesses the unique dis- 
tinction of being, not only in his own 

diocese but also largely outside of it, the one 
churchman who commands sincere respect in 
the eyes of a multitude of doubters. The 
conflict of science and religion is perhaps a 
superseded phrase, but the general disrespect 
for clergymen as clergymen is sufficiently evi- 
dent, 
have secured for the Bishop of New York 
this high distinction appear in this collected 


volume of his orations and addresses, but there 





Many of the characteristics which. 


are also many more which cannot be put in 
print. In tact, much of the personal inspir- 
ation of a leader is not to be found in these 
discourses—the matter is excellent, but the 
methods are lacking in style. As mere Eng- 
lish literature, they are learned and courtly, 
appealing to the highest sentiments with a 
personal and sincere acccent that carries both 
conviction and admiration, tolerant, wide in 
scope, totally free from religious cant, and yet 
prolix, involved and not easy reading, In many 
cases, however, in the multitude of causes in 
which he pleads for most practical righteous- 
ness, the learned bishop sums up with a di- 
rectness of diction that would be difficult to 
surpass. With regard to that class—dimin- 
ishing as he thinks— who regard scientific 
inquiries as only a thinly veiled form of down- 
right atheism, he says bluntly : ** They have 
apparently less confidence in the enduring 
character of God's truth than they have in 
the power of man’s destructiveness ; and it is 
the shame and dishonor of our modern Chris- 
tianity that it has too often hurled invective 
instead of advancing argument, and imputed 
unworthy motives instead of disproving facts.”” 
With regard to that apparently growing na- 
tional folly that yearly threatens to bring us to 
grief, he characterizes it as ‘that blatant 
jingoism that from some safe reteat from 
time to time shoots its envenomed fang of 
swagger and of hate to inflame, if it may,a 
great people to some silly deed of arms alike 
unworthy of its power and its enlightenment. 
With regard to that too prominent citizen 
who applies his one test to all things, under- 
stood or not, the bishop says: ‘* This is the 
pompous and plethoric protest that one hears 
till he is almest ready to declare that of all 
detestable people a ‘ practical’ man is the most 
odiously and thoroughly detestable.”’ 

With all this earnest preaching of sound 
morality there is a singular absence of the 
traditional atmosphere of the pulpit. There 
are innumerable citations from scholars but 
very few from the Bible, and few even 
from such evangelized works as Peabody's 
Christianity the Religion of Nature. Clergy- 
men are frankly coupled with other fallible 
people ; there is a most able argument for the 
Sunday opening of libraries, museums and 
picture galleries; it is declared that ‘‘ there 
are not five church edifices in the United 
States which, for dignity, monumental grand- 
eur, nobility of conception or proportion, are 
worthy of being mentioned.’” The Jast sen- 
tence occurs in a paper originally published in 
the Forum on The Significance of the 
American Cathedral—probably the most dig- 
nified and carefully finished of these dis- 
courses, and in which ample justification is 
found for this recurrence to medizval forms 
in that ‘* instinct of worship’’ which lies at 
the basis of all religion, ‘* always and every- 
where.’’—(The Century Company. ) 


SHORT REVIEWS 


SMOKING FLAX, BY HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


T was undoubtedly part of the plan of the 
I publisher that a certain number of per- 
sons should buy this volume under the 
impression that its author bore some rela- 
tionship to the burning tigress of the South 
—Amélie Rives, to whom a patronizing ref- 
erence is made in the preface. The volume 
has few other attractions. It is an impossible 
story with an impossible moral. The hero- 
ine, ‘* full of unmanageable, new emotions,”’ 
is killed by a negro, who is shot later by her 
lover, ‘* who practiced law for gain and wrote 
because it was his ruling passion.” This lat- 
ter is apparently also Miss Rives’s motive for 
writing. Her hero wrote denouncing lynch- 
ing; she writes in defence of it. Her hero, 
however, had the sense to burn his book. 
(F. Tennyson Neely.) 


FOR THE LOVE OF TONITA, AND OTHER TRIFLES 
OF THE MESAS, BY CHARLES FLEMING EM- 
BREE 
Much can be expected from a man who 

writes as Mr. Embree does. These stories 

are all clever, and some are particularly strong. 

He has succeeded in reproducing the charac- 

teristics of the strange, half-gypsy people of 

the Mexican plains with remarkable faithful- 
ness and depth of color. He is easiest and 
most entertaining in his lighter sketches, es- 
pecially A Compulsory Duel and His Terrify- 





ing Nemesis—the story of the woman with 
instincts, and the unfortunate man to whom 
she made love gently. The sombre stories— 
those which strike a deeper note, are some- 
what forced in parts. The volume is on the 
whole a faithful presentation of new scenery 
and new characters, so interesting that we 


hope later to learn more about them. (Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co.) 
THE CLASH OF ARMS, A ROMANCE, BY JOHN 


BLOUNDELLA-BURTON 


The name romance has come to cover a 
multitude of sins. A romance now is a trick 
of dialect, and resembles a tale of Drumtochty 
or Wheens in that the dialect need never have’ 
been spoken anywhere. ‘Fore gad,’’ and 
** Odds faith,’’ on page 5, promptly place Mr. 
Burton as a romancer of eighteenth century 
times. He has, in addition to the usual 
equipment of bad French, castles, dungeons, 
oubliettes, comely serving maids, doughty 
men-at-arms (who ever heard of men-at-arms 
that were not doughty?) and blood-thirsty 
peasants, the unusual feature of two blood- 
hounds, supplied by the Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
management at great expense. Mr. Burton 
shows a weakness for omitting words, gener- 
ally the subject of a sentence, but occasionally 
a few odd adverbs, participles and conjunc- 
tions also. This makes the book read like a 
long telegraph message curtailed to save tolls, 
and the reader looks involuntarily for the 
warning, “ Read the notice and agreement at 
the top.’” (D. Appleton & Co.) 








The next number of 


VOGUE 


Dated 9th December, 1897 
Will be the 


SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER 


Containing many smart fashions 
and an illustrated review 
of the Golf Season. 


MLLE. ZAUN, 
IMPORTER, 


Now AT 
15 West 30th St. 


Reception, Dinner 
and Evening Gowns. 


Street and Calling 


Costumes. 


Coats and Wraps. 


Holiday Presents 


Beautiful Articles in Porce- 


lain and Bronze. Sevres 
Figures and Vases. Fine 
Clocks, Venetian Glass, 


Miniatures, etc. 


A. Olivotti & Co. 


IMPORTERS 
305 Fifth Avenue. 
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CLOAKS. 


Cloth and Velour Capes 
Braided and Trimmed. 


Golf and Driving Capes, 
Kersey Top Coats. 


Braided Cloth Blouses. 


Velour Blouses Trimmed 
with Jet and Fur. 


Opera Cloaks and Capes. 


FURS. 
Broadway HH 19th a. 


NEW YORK. 








“I AM PROUD . 
of the fact that my quills furnish the best 
material in existence for boning waists, 
skirts, revers, etc.’” Featherbone is now 
used in first class work-rooms of Europe 
and America. Full and free instructions at 
any of our offices : 





907 Broadway, New York; 7 Temple Place, Boston; 
28 South 8th Street, Philadelphia; 706 Marshall 
Field Annex B’ld, Chicago, or we will send in- 
struction books. 


Warcipaihelincl, 


THREE OAKS, MICH. 











EUGENIE, 
7 WEST 42nd ST., NEAR 5th AVE, 
Importer and Maker of 


Negligées, Tea-Gowns, 
Silk-Waists and Skirts 


Also Children’s Complete Outfits 
FINE LINGERIE for TROUSSEAUX, etc. 


«+eeA SPECIALTY.... 
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Ojrose who bought 
Our Hygiente Shoe 


Last year, are 
coming for it 
again in great 


numbers, just as 
we ex 
The health 


merits of the 
felt foundation 
combined with 
its perfect fit, neatness and other dressy 
qualities, make it the favorite shoe for 
winter, for boys and girls alike, 


$2.35 to $3.75, according to size. 


If the Baby ** TOES IN” we have a 
little Shoe made on purp»se to cor- 
rect that habit—sizes, 4 to 8, $2.00. 
Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘* Chil- 
dren’s Store,”’ free for 4 cents postage. 





Everything from Hats to Shoes. 
60-62 West 23d Street, Y.Y. 





Caen 


The GIANT FABRIC 


Is POSITIVELY the STRONG- 
EST, FIRMEST and BEST, 
and entitled to the first place 
in the dress lining world. . . 


$1,000 


offered for a cloth of equal 
strength for its weight. 
EVERY MODISTE SHOULD U-E IT 
Ask for it only in first-class establish- 
ments, 
Can be found in every representative 
house in Greater New York. 


Look for the name “*GILBERT MFG. 
CO.” on the selvage. 
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CUSHION 
BUTTON Hose Supporter 


Never Sips or Tears 
Ofall dealers. Sample pair by mail,2sc. Catalogue free 
GEORGE FROST CO. 
P. O. Box 1604. BOSTON, MASS @ 
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THE 


Why 


experience of the trade, 


obtainable by them. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 





COCKTAILS 


Years of experience have verified the theory that a Cocktail made of 
the best materials and aged is infinitely better than those prepared 
as wanted. Asa Cocktatl is substantially a blend of different liquors, 
and as the oldest distillers are a unit in admitting that all blends 
improve with age, it must be accepted as a-fact, ratified by the general 


rior to one made as wanted. Cocktails as served over bars are made 
entirely by guess, while the Club Cocktails are aged all ready for 
use, and require only to be poured over cracked ice and strained off to 
be in perfect condition. They are made entirely by actual weight 
and measurement, and, 
are used in both cases, the wholesale form of making must be the only 
way of getting Cocktails of uniform quality. 

In the past the male sex were the only ones privileged to par- 
take of that daintiest of American drinks, the “Cocktail.” With the 
innovation of Club Cocktails it has been made possible for the gentler 
sex to satisfy its curiosity in regard to the concoction about which so 
much has been written and said, and which has heretofore not been 


CLUB 0 Are Best 





that an aged mixed drink of any kind is supe- 


admitting that the same quality of materials 


G. F? HEUBLEIN & BRO. . Sole Proprietors 


39 Broadway, New York. 
Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 

















“THE BEST HOME GAME 


Adapted for either Children or Adults. 


PRICES: Paper Bound, $1 each 
Cloth Bound, $2 each. Mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


PARGHEL 


THE ROYAL GAME OF INDIA 


No Hous hold Complete, 
No Home Happy withost it. 





No Parlor Table Game has ever been published 
which has had so great a sale. For twenty years 
the best families have had it in their homes, and so 
enjoyed it that now it is always called tor when the 
question arises, ** What shall we play?” 


Sold by all leading Book, Stationery, Tey and Depart- 
ment Stores, or mailed, postpaid, 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 890 Broadway, X.Y. 











HIGHEST AWARD 


World's Columbian Ex positi-), 


E. TWYEFFORT 


MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th 5 ) 


CORRECT GARMENTS 
FOR ALL FUNCTIONS 


EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS 
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Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats, 
(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 


A. SIMONSOK 
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Zist & 22d Ss 
HUMAN HAIR 
ESTABLISHED 36 Yzars 


and white human HairGoods, My stock 
is enormous and of the finest quality. 


GRAY 
WIGS 
WAVY 
HAIR 

NEW- 


Ilusive and perfect in fit. unequalled ir 
workmanship and iurability. 


Knots, the finest texture of pure human 
Hair, and in all rare shades. 


Tressing, Shampooing, and coloring: 
the latest methods by expert artists. 


port Coil, the greatest invertion to a- 
range the hair; made of ail long, natura, 
wavy hair, and the 


MARI Antoinette Coiffure, the latest design, 
surpasses all styles as to beauty and con- 


tort—guaranteed natural curly hair, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent gratis to any address. 


Ornaments of exquisite pattern, excl 
sively made for my establishment, an 
not found elsewhere. 


Telephone call: 2501 18th St. 


A. SIMONSON 
933 BROADWAY 21ST AND 22D STS, 


A. JAECKEL 


IMPORTING AND MANUFACTURING 


FURRIER 
11 East 1oth Street 


SABLES 


An immense assortment 
of Imperial Crown Rus- 
sian and Hudson Bay 
skins to select from. 








Sable Capes 
Sable Collarettes 
Sable Neck Pieces] 


Special garments completed at short notice 
_— , Telephone 782 180 


NK USED ON THIS PAPE 

MANUFACTURED BY 
JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMAN) 


NEW YORK. 
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Ober second thought is beginning to question the ultimate 
effect of establishing cheap homes for men in large cities. 
It cannot be denied that the conditions are hard for the man of 

small purse, but a question of immediate and vital concern is 
whether in the long run it is best for him or for the community 
that so many comforts should be brought within his means in the 
city. The certainty of cheap and comfortable living will stimu- 
late the already strong tendency of village and agriculture popula- 
tions toward the cities, and what does this mean but more and 
more accessions to the already overcrowded ranks of workers, with 
the inevitable consequence of a lowering of wages? 


New York has already seen this condition brought about by 
the cheap Bowery lodging houses, which philanthropic workers 
long ago strenuously opposed on the ground that they made 
it possible for men to live here so cheaply that thousands of 
the semi-idle were attracted from all over the country to the 
metropolis where they interfere with every class of unskilled labor, 
and where, too—as their work is of the odd-job sort—they pass 
most of their time in idleness, the prey of the saloon-keeper so 
long as they have three cents to pay for a glass of Bowery whisky. 


Without stimulus other than that of the ordinary activities 
which centre in the industry and commerce of every large city, the 
drift cityward of all classes of workers is now so swift that the 
laborers in the vineyard are too numerous, and the workers are in 
consequence at the mercy of capital. When two or three hun- 
dred men seek the same job or the same position the inevitable 
effect is to place the worker at a disadvantage as to the compen- 
sation he can command. His services are needed elsewhere, in 
agricultural communities, for example; but he will be a long- 
shoreman, or a motorman, or a book-keeper in a gay city where 
there are bustle and excitement, and hither he comes, regardless of 
his own future or the present condition of those with whom he 
comes into competition. This movement has lowered wages in 
skilled as well as unskilled classes of work,that of the clerk as well 
as that of the day laborer. 


When the cheap lodging house and restaurant accelerate this 
movement, even though the proffered shelter and food are the 
least inviting possible, what a tremendous incentive must well- 
kept surroundings, opportunity for personal cleanliness, well- 
cooked and decently served food furnished below market rates 
give to humanity’s present impulse to fleetothetown. The prob- 
lem to be debated is whether the community and the nation are to 
be benefited by this putting a premium on life in the city. 


Many intelligent workers along sociological and industrial 
lines condemn the cheap home for men on two grounds: That it 
lowers wages and that it encourages celibacy. From which it will 
be seen that in these days of complex social conditions philan- 
thropy needs to be tempered by an intelligent appreciation of the 
social requirements not only of the time but of classes as well. 


No one who has observed the condition of the poor in cities 
but welcomes the idea of an improvement in their condition. 
Any aid to that end should, however, look farther than tempo- 
rary comfort or relief, and the question for the philanthropist is, 
does the cheap lodging house benefit the poor and those of small 
means or does it in the long run sap their enterprise and their 
industry ? 


MInvire. 
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CARLTON Fow.tQ-9? 


MISS JULIE OPP 


NOW PLAYING IN THE PRINCESS AND THE BUTTERFLY AT THE LYceuM THEATRE. (See Text) 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Oung New York bachelors are heaving 
Y sighs of relief over the closing of E. 
H. Sothern’s New York engagement. 
That attractive actor was a veritable thorn in 
the flesh for men in the Cupid stage of devel- 
opment, as he set love-making at such a roman- 
tic pace that it was impossible for an every- 
day fellow, however ardent, to follow his lead. 
Naturally with such an example before them 
for months the girls learned to expect a pic- 
turesqueness quite foreign to any Romeos but 
those of the Latin races, and they regarded less 
high-flown love- making as a species of platon- 
ics and were indifferent in consequence. 
as 
Mr. John Drew's lover methods, on the 
other hand, are comforting to the non-theatri- 
cal swain. There is naught of precipitation 
or undue intensity, no swearing by stars and 
things about Mr. Drew’s declarations. He 
has his passion well in hand, and he plays with 
it in a well-bred, vers de société way. And 
while the laity lover cannot perhaps reproduce 
the dainty charm and the subtler qualities of 
Mr. Drew's love making, he can copy the 
actor’s methods to the extent of conducting 
himself like a well-mannered young man rather 
than like a sonnet-writing Romeo of the days 
of chivalry. Alas for the youth of other 
cities ! Mr. Sothern is disseminating ideals of 
romantic love among the maidens, and they — 
as the New York men have done before them 
—will have cause to welcome the disappear- 
ance of Sothern from their midst. 


**% 

Picturesqueness is not usually characteristic 
of the bicycler of either sex, but an exceptional 
exhibit in this class appeared one November 
afternoon on a fashionable avenue. His suit 
was of gray corduroy and there hung all about 
his neck, shoulders and back—a circlet of 
phesants, the fruits of his day’s work. The 
beautiful colors of the dead birds showed 
well against the background of the man’s 
costume and few as exquisite color studies 
ever appear on a thoroughfare. 


* 
* * 


He was a well-dressed man of fifty and the 
other a young man of four and twenty. The 
younger one spoke long and animatedly, and 
the attention of the elder was all that the most 
exacting speaker could desire. Station after 
station was passed on the L road and still the 
young man held forth. Finally, raising his 
voice in his excitement, the subject of his talk 
was disclosed. This is what his fellow 
passengers overheard : ‘* Now Jones isan awful 
slugger. It is perfectly well known that he is, 
but he is very quick and sly about it. Why 
the fellow who was opposite him suddenly felt 
a stinging blow under the jaw. Nobody saw 
Jones do it, but at the close of the game that 
fellow not only had a nearly broken jaw, but 


VOGUE 


his two eyes were fearfully bruised. Jones had 
managed itall so cleverly that no one saw 
him slug a little bit."". Whereupon the two 
men laughed consumedly. These two well- 
dressed, decent-appearing men saw nothing 
disgraceful in either the brutality or the bad 
faith of slugger Jones.—Needed : Missionaries 
for home reformation. 
Par 

Now that hatless heads are the rule in the 
theatres, girls set about stripping themselves 
of hats and wraps in a most thorough-going way. 
At a Thanksgiving matinée at a fashionable 
theatre one young woman upon being shown 
to her seat turned it down and twisted herself 
about so that she faced it. Remaining stand- 
ing, she deliberately took off her gloves, then 
her jacket, which she carefully spread out 
upon the back of her seat. Finally she 
removed her hat, which she carefully pinned 
in an upright position on the top of the jacket. 
Her operations were as carefully carried out as 
though she were in her own room. The 
effect was very new. 


* 
* 


While on the subject of theatre costume 
and behavior it is worth while for those who 
have front seats in the balcony to observe the 
last row, which, it will be remembered, has a 
high partition at the back around its entire 
length. Even in these hatless theatre days it 
is not the custom of the women occupants of 
these seats to remove their hats, there being 
no occasion for it, as there is no one whose 
view they would obstruct. The vision of a 
single encircling row of heavily plumed black 
hats silhouetted against the wooden partition 
is exceedingly amusing, as from the front seats 
they have the effect ofa dark, bush-like growth 
of some kind waving over the hatless heads of 
the bareheaded rows below them. 


* 
* 


The party consisted of two young girls, 
some older women and three or four men, and 
the occasion was a fashionable first night. 
And this is what the girls and two of the men 
talked about during a whole entr’acte : 

** Now, how do you pronounce renaissance 
— isn’t it the soft sound of s?*’ 

*¢ How do you say r-i-s-e [spelling it out] ? 
My teacher attacked me from all sides to-day 
because I said it as you do.” 

*«She’s an awfully high-priced French 
teacher. She gets $7 an hour from us and 
she has at least four engagements a day.”” 

‘¢ Well, she won't starve,’ was the com- 
ment and so on. 

Drivel as this was, the men appeared cheer- 
fully to endure the flood of inanities, for were 
not the girls pretty and under eighteen? The 
question of age does so affect men’s gracious 
acceptance (or the reverse) of puerilities of 
talk! 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 20 cents 
each, and the price increases 5 cents a copy for 
each additional three months: i. e., a paper 
three months old is 20 cents; a paper six months 
old is 25 cents; a paper nine months old ts 30 
cents; a paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and so om. Readers ordering back numbers 
should make their remittances accord with this 
scale of prices to avoid disappointment and 
delay. 
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BOOK CHAT AND CRITICISM 


He Beth Book! And has it taken us 
five years to forget Sarah Grand? Or, 
to put the question in a form more 

flattering to ourselves, is it possible that only 
five years ago we were willing to accept seri- 
ously that absurd compound of unplausible 
sentimentality and improper pathology, the 
Heavenly Twins? 

It is even so, and the lesson would be a 
distasteful one to the reading public, did that 
body ever consent to take the blame for any 
of its acts, or be criticized when, as often, it 
prefers the gutter to the highway. But this 
well recognized irresponsibility of the reading 
public— which, being human in composition, 
has of necessity a few human characteristics— 
is the secret of the vogue which a few writers 
contrive to secure ; not a lasting popularity, 
for it is based on the kind word of a suborned 
critic ; nor one followed by the grace of a 
happy death, for when our mood changes, we 
renounce anew the devil and all his works, 
and as an earnest of our conversion burn the 
heretical tracts in the market place. 

So now, after five years, we will not con- 
fess that we accepted in serious faith the 
Heavenly Twins, offspring of Helen’s Babies 
and Gray’s Anatomy. We are in better 
mental health now, and of no mind to ac- 
knowledge that we consulted fortune-tellers 
and palmists to get well. 

‘¢ Though we stumbled and we strayed, 

«¢ We were led by evil counsellors—the Lord 
shall deal with them.’* 

How our taste has changed in those five 
years! The end of the century, then so 
near, is now afar off. 

We have set up new gods—gods of romance 
and chivalry and arms—which are not new at 
all, but old. We are not perfect yet, but Rupert 
of Hentzau is more to our minds than Robert 
Elsmere and the marsh fever of pathological 
analysis has been driven from our bones. 

Richard Harding Davis, exponent of gar- 
ments and delight of tailors and haberdashers, 
is being measured for a new suit of literary 
vestiture by the leading sartorial designers of 
the country. In other words, he is to appear 
in a uniform edition and Wenzell, Gibson & 
Co , are designing and cutting pattern plates 
for the covers. It is rumored that they will be 
things of beauty—that the hero of Soldiers of 
Fortune will wear all of his numerous collec- 
tion of medals and that the Gibson girl and 
the Wenzell woman will so far put aside a 
natural fear of contracting pneumonia as to 
appear in their ordinary best décolleté gowns 
on the outside of the volumes and flash their 
surpassing shoulders on a waiting world. 

One of the fairest and most favorable of the 
comments to be made on Conan Doyle as a 
literary artist is that he had the taste to kill 
Sherlock Holmes when that worthy reached the 
end of his journeyings, and could not be 
induced by any popular clamor to galvanize 
the dead into an appearance of life. There 
was considerable wailing when the popular if 
somewhat self-opinionated detective fell over 
the precipice—-so considerable indeed, that the 
sceptic ventured to assert that Holmes was not, 
in a literary sense, dead at all, but sleeping, 
and that he would be made the hero of any 
number of posthumous adventures. That his 
corpse has not been disinterred is in itself a 
monument to Conan Doyle’s judgment and 
good sense. 
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NEW MODELS FOR RECEPTION AND FIVE O’CLOCK TEA GOWNS 


(For Description See Text ) 
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ASHES OF LOVE 


Arly in the after- 
noon a manstood 
in the middle of 
the big yellow 
drawing-room, 
hat in hand, 
waiting. Hehad 
sent a card by a 
liveried lackey 
and the message 
had been brought 
back to him that 
he was to be re- 
ceived; he should 
see her again— 
after the years. 

He stood there 
as a stranger 

might — among 
things that were unknown to him; the great 
gorgeous room was full of the fragrance of 
yellow roses exhaling from crowded bowls. 
Memory was a tangled skein which was un- 
knotting . . . she had always been fond of 
yellow roses. He remembered her first bouquet 
. and then, suddenly, with the scent of the 
roses, vistas of the past swept wave-like up the 
beach of his mind. The boy-and-girl love 
later—a year or two, perhaps—a fuller compre- 
hension of a passion that must be deathless—a 
question and an answer! And the first kiss 
. then a quarrel, recriminations, depart- 
ure forthe man, foreign lands and silence, after- 
wards a letter and the news of a woman's 
marriage. 

So standing in the yellow drawing-room 
environed by pale scents and vague memories, 
he turned as the rustle of soft fabrics reached 
his ears and she came in to him, smiling 
through sad eyes, but with an outstretched 
hand of welcome and a low glad cry. 

She seemed more beautiful to him than ever 
in hercrape. Perfection lends itself to sombre 
adornment. ‘The old mad adoration of her 
throbbed in his heart. 

In her eyes, too, he was not changed from 
the man whom she had loved with the idolatry 
of youth. 

There was no embarrassment in the slow 
silence that spent itself between them, because 
there was no self-consciousness in it. Every- 
thing was great and wide and free—and 
they were alone. An exquisite peradventure 
allured. 

Then suddenly the woman, quicker in 
sophistries, brought herself back to the prosaic 
exigency of the moment, and indicated a chair 
for her visitor. 

The man sat down—when she herself had 
chosen a place among cushions on a luxurious 
settee—becoming conscious of his hat. 

‘*He died,’* she said, at length. ‘* You 
heard ?’”’ 

‘¢ Yes—I saw it in a newspaper just before 
I left Japan. Was it sudden?”’ 

**It seemed so,”* she told him with a calm 
smile, ‘¢although we had been warned for 
months. That is the thing which one can 
never quite learn to face—death. ‘ 
And now tell me,”’ she added, **I suppose, 
during these last few years you have been 
everywhere.”” 

** And done everything.”” 

“‘ How very interesting. Have you fallen 
in love?’ 


‘I did that ages ago.”” 


VOGUE 


She looked incredulous ; then very wise and 
twisted her rings. 

‘¢ Well, someday you must come and tell 
me all about it,’ she said in a tone of light 
banter, so evident that it was obviously feigned. 

*¢ And after all, that sort of thing is 
more amusing than stories of tigers in Indian 
jungles or adventures in . .”” She stopped 
short. 

Their eyes met, mingled and knocked at 
the door of the Future. 

It opened. Side by side they stood there 
on athreshold ; behind them the Past which 
they had known ; they swept the occult with 
a mutual glance—they loved. They met the 
knowledge face to face as they sat in the glory 
of the yellow drawing-room. They knew and 
understood. It was pure and sweet and beau- 
tiful tothem. Memories faded like mist be- 
fore the rising sun. It had come at last after 
the waiting—the delight and the rapture of it. 

He seemed to get nearer to her, with out- 
held arms, and her whispered name like music 
on his lips. Drawn to him by invisible bonds, 
she was fading into his embrace ; wordlessly 
their mutual adoration communicated itself 
each to each. She surrendered herself to the 
prison of his enfolding arms. 

Then suddenly a vague cry came from the 
indefinite purlieus behind a violet velvet cur- 
tain—the woman stood apart, an inviolable 
distance separating them. The portiére was 
drawn aside and a nurse entered, holding a 
little child. 

‘*He is awake, madame.”” 

The mother nodded, glanced at her guest 
and stifled something which seemed struggling 
for utterance. 

She took the child, dismissing the nurse with 
a gesture. 

** You have not seen my baby ?”’ she then 
said to the man. 

*““No—I did not know—I had not 
heard - 

‘«Oh, yes—nearly a year,’” she told him, 
nestling her face in the fleecy bundle of lawn 
and lace. 

He stood there in silence gazing at the 
mother and her child. The woman seemed 
to him in a moment to have been transformed. 
She was someone else—not herself, not that 
woman whom he loved. The long black 
draperies which she wore were like some hide- 
ous disguise donned for a masquerade. The 
mask of her joyous motherhood covered the 
face of the woman he loved. In her arms she 
held the grotesque reproduction of another 
man. 

His silence startled her as no words could 
have done, and she glanced up at him quickly 
with a question in her eyes. She drew back 
slightly as if confronted by a stranger. Had 
she ever seen him before—that man with the 
cold stare and the cruel lines about his lips ? 

A cool wind seemed to sweep between them. 
They stood there with a grave at their feet, 
separated by a little child—and they were for- 
ever as distant as the poles. 

Then the man decided that he must go. 

*«Ttis getting late,”’ he said. 

«* These short days **and she touched 
a bell as signal to her servants that her guest 
was departing. 

They shook hands at arm’s-length across the 
width of a grave. There was no tenderness, 
no pathos. It was as precise as a map and as 
accurately measured. Two people were say- 
ing good-by—that was all. 
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There was one brief moment's sensation as 
if something might happen unforeseen—a sen- 
sation such as comes to passengers in a rapid 
train when the brakes are put down suddenly ; 
then calm again. . . . A door opened, a 
breath of frosty air—closed ; and the sound of 
footsteps growing faint—fainter. . . . 
J. Gailliat 


ONLY A LOVE STORY 


He Man and the Woman had been 
much together as children; had been 
brought up in the same household, 

though not even distantly related. But when 
he arrived at what should have been an age of 
discretion, the Man made a fatal mistake ; he 
fell in love with the Woman. Now the Wo- 
man, being charming, had many lovers, but few 
friends ; and whenthe Man told her that their 
pleasant comradeship must end, that they must 
be either more, or less, than friends, the Wo- 
man was grieved and hurt. Bitter words were 
spoken, and they parted in anger. 

The memory of the bitter words tortured 
the heart of the Man, till he came to think he 
hated her whom he loved. 

It was otherwise with the Woman. She 
thought regretfully of the friend she had lost, 
and longed for his return. Day by day her 
memories of him became more tender, till at 
last she felt that it would be better to have him 
near her as a lover than not to have him near 
her at all. She was proud; yet for all her 
pride she might have called him back ; but al- 
ready it was a year since he had passed out of 
her world. No one spoke of him, and she 
would not make inquiries. Possibly he had 
died ; though she could hardly think of him 
as dead, he who had always been so active, so 
full of life. More likely he had married, and 
she had no right to think of him at all. 

At any rate, he was dead to her; she must 
live her life without him as best she could. 
It was not possible for her to marry, feeling as 
she did. She devoted herself to her invalid 
father for six long years, until he died. 

Then the Woman was alone in the world. 
She called herself an old maid, being indeed 
nearly thirty years of age. She traveled con- 
stantly in order to forget her loneliness. 


* * 


One summer morning the Woman found 
herself standing at the end of a long piazza 
which extended along three sides of the Hotel 
Sanitas, one of the many health resorts on the 
coast of Southern California. It was early, 
not yet eight o’clock. A heavy gray mist 
was hanging over sea and land. The passion 
vine that trailed its long arms round the pillars 
of the veranda was heavy with moisture. The 
whole world seemed dank and dismal. Three 
little fishing boats with lateen sails were on the 
bay ; but even they were motionless, their 
brown sails drooping hopelessly. 

The Woman shivered as she looked round, 
and wondered why she wasthere. No one 
else apparently had ventured out so early. 
She had fancied that the fresh air might brace 
her flagging energies; but the air was not 
bracing—it chilled and depressed her. 

The Woman moved slowly down the piazza 
and turned the corner of the building. As she 
turned she saw someone standing at the other 
corner. He moved toward her slowly, with 
his head bowed. Suddenly his face was raised 
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and he was looking straight past her, out over 
the cheerless sea from which she had turned. 

It was the Man. The Woman knew him 
at once. She stood still, leaning against one 
of the pillars for support. She realized at least 
how much she loved the Man; her love was 
suffocating her. Yet her hands mechanically 
rose to adjust the bit of lace at her throat ; her 
only definite thought was, ‘I must not let him 
see what a fool I am.”” 

Slowly the Man advanced. His eyes turned 
from the sea to the slight figure before him. 
Then the handsome head was thrown back 
proudly ; his lips curved scornfully, and he 
lifted his hat with easy grace. 

** You have not forgotten me?’’ he asked. 

There was a touch of defiance in his voice. 
If his love had turned to hate, yet he would 
not submit to be treated with indifference. 

** No, I have not forgotten. But I thought 
—I did not expect to see you.’” The Woman's 
voice was very gentle. ‘*Ithought you might 
be dead.”” 

*¢One does not die of a broken heart,”’ 
satd the Man bitterly. ‘But forgive me; 
that was all long ago. Let us be friends.*’ 
He held out his hand frankly. 

The Woman laid a trembling hand in his. 

‘I suppose we may as well be friends,’’ was 
all she said. But she could not keep the de- 
spair out of her voice. 

The Man looked at her keenly. 

*¢ You have married ?*’ he asked, abruptly. 

‘© No; I never expect to marry.’’ She did 
not even start at his question ; her voice was 
as dull and sad as the mist around them. 

** Little one, you were very cruel to me 
once,”” said the Man, tenderly. 

*«WasI? But that was longago. You 
said we should be friends, now.’ 

‘Yes ; I thought we might. But when I 
look at you, when I hear your voice, I know 
that we cannot be friends, now, any more than 
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we could before. I have been trying to for- 
get you, dear, for eight long years ; but I love 
you still.” 

«« Eight years is a long time,’ 
Woman could say. 

Then the Man smiled, but not scornfully. 

** They have seemed long to you? Have 
you thought of me at all, as they passed ?*” 

**I have thought of you—always,’’ said 
the Woman, simply. 

The Man drew a long breath ; for a mo- 
ment he was silent, looking past her again, 
out over the sea. Perhaps he was looking 
back over those eight years of loneliness. 
Then he said, very quietly : 

*¢ We cannot be friends, little one. Will 
you not be my wife?”’ 


, 


was all the 


* * * 


A few moments later the Man and the 
Woman walked together where the Woman 
had walked alone. The scene had changed. 
The mist had fled before the glory of the sun ; 
only the glistening drops on the passion vine 
were left to tell of its presence. The sea 
gleamed and sparkled. The fishing boats had 
turned to catch a sudden breeze, and their 
slanting sails were white as snow. As pure 
and as bright was the joy that had come so 
unexpectedly to the Man and the Woman. 

Geraldine Meyrick. 





CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Reat indignation is felt in Roman society 
that the Pope did not step in and pre- 
vent the tribunal at the Eternal City 

from issuing an order for the sale of the castle 
and lake of Nemi for debt. As everyone 
knows, the insolvent owner is Don Filippo Or- 
sini, Prime Assistant at the pontifical throne, 
the highest office a layman can attain at the 
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Papal court. The Pope has of course an im- 
mense amount of ready money at his disposal 
for any purpose he may please and, although 
“ Lippo’’ Orsini—as he is familiarly called— 
is not a very interesting personality, still it is 
generally felt that His Holiness ought to have 
kept Nemi from changing hands. The Lake 
of Nemi, an extinct crater in the Alban hills, 
surrounded by steep wooded hights, is the 
Speculum Dianz of ancient times and a seat of 
the worship of the goddess Diana. Julius 
Cesar began to build a villa there, and it was 
a favorite retreat of Tiberius who had two 
sumptuous triremes upon it. Much interest 
centred upon this spot some time ago, owing 
to the discovery of the remains of one of these 
vessels. Metal mooring rings are fixed in the 
mouths of heads in bronze lions, wolves and 
medusz, grand in outline and exquisitely 
modeled. Of course when the estate goes to 
the hammer, the remains of the triremes of 
Tiberius and their splendid accessories will go 
with it. 


In Rhodesia when a man’s luck is utterly 
gone and every other possible chance of earn- 
ing a living has failed he joins the police, and 
it is pleasantly termed ‘‘ going to the work- 
house.”” 

An educated native has written to the 
Gwelo Times, of Rhodesia, stating that the 
government has made a fatal mistake in fixing 
the present rate of lobola or qualification for 
marriage. He wiites: ‘* We object to the 
proposed scale. Every man should have a wife, 
whether he be rich or poor, the same with the 
females." The government has taken an ill 
step against the natives by not allowing them 
to marry unless they have 150 dollars (thirty 
pounds) or 200 dollars (forty pounds) in the 
bank. This scale seems introduced to de- 
crease the black population in South Africa, 


(Continued on page 362) 






























KEY, AS PLAYED BY THE WOMEN’S H@KEY 
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MEN'S H@KEY CLUB AT THE ST. NICHOLAS 


(See Mit) 
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(Continued from page 359) 
and is worse than the cattle question of 1803 ; 
therefore it will cause the war that shall be 
called the third war of Matabeleland. 


Ladies who dress their hair elaborately are 
supposed to be very vain. A century ago it 
was the custom for the fair sex to have their 
locks arranged to represent some special virtue 
or characteristic or desire which they possessed 
or longed to possess. One of these, for in- 
stance, would dress her hair in a certain man- 
ner to show that she desired ahusband. Hav- 
ing secured one, she quickly changed its style 
to that called Victory, which consisted in 
piling the hair on the top of the head over a 
very high cushion, and adorning it with feath- 
ers and flowers. Others expressed their love 
of constancy, of unity, of modesty, and of 
perseverence, by equally elaborate but quite 
different styles. 


When the feminine matinée-goer has ar- 
rived at such a stage of Christian benevolence 
as to remove her cartwheel hat, where is she to 
put it? To carry it on her lap throughout the 
performance is a more unfeasible idea than if 
it were a baby, and to place it under the seat 
is only to tempt the fate which falls upon the 
unhappy tile of her male escort. A solution 
of the difficulty takes the form, however, of a 
newly invented hat-peg, which is screwed into 
the back of the seat in front, and being teles- 
copic in its formation, is drawn out when 
wanted, and forms no obstruction when out of 
use ; and joy of joys! there is a mirror at the 
terminal knob, whereby the fair lady may re- 
adjust her tresses and her threatened tile, and 
go forth again with a clear conscience and at 
peace with all men. 


The chic dogs of Paris form a well-known 
colony, and are recognized by the public as 
quickly and with as much deference almost as 
crack horses are on the field. Whenever 
Kiki—a beautiful white and silver-gray ca- 
niche—appears, all Paris knows he belongs to 
the Countess Mailly-Nosle, whose favorite he 
is, and in the same way a fine dark chestnut 
dog of the same variety is recognized as 
Count de Reilhac’s constant companion. The 
Orleans Princesses adore toy-terriers and small 
bull-dogs, while the Duchess of Chartres will 
look at no dogs but her black and tan terrier. 
The Rothschilds—as a family —have the great- 
est love and admiration for dogs in general, 
owning a great number and sparing no pains for 
their comfort. Baroness Alphonse de Roth- 
schild shows off her family of yellow terriers 
with greatest delight, whereas Nathaniel de 
Rothschild’s pride is centred in his butterfly- 
dog—a microscopic red and white furred 
creature with long, peculiar ears resembling a 
butterfly’s wings. Arthur de Rothschild’s 
preference is for griffons, but his son, Gustave, 
takes no interest in any but great fine Danish 
mastiffs. The beautiful American, Mme. 
Ferdinand Bischoffsheimes’s favorite is a surly, 
fighting wolf-dog, but whose affection and 
gentleness to his mistress and her friends are 
endearing. 








Communications must be signed with 
the name and address of the sender. No 
others will receive consideration with a 
view to publication. 


VOGUE 


THE ART INTEREST 


N ambitious bronze tablet commemor- 
ating the battle of Harlem Heights, 
placed upon the walls of the engineer- 

ing building of Columbia University by the 
Sons of the Revolution, was unveiled some 
time ago in the presence of various municipal 
officials with much ceremony, speechmaking 
and parading of troops, salutes from an United 
States man-of-war lying inthe river, etc. The 
sculptor had undertaken to represent in con- 
ventional realistic relief the central incident of 
the battle in which the two American leaders 
fall at the head of their troops ; and as he had 
no portrait of one of these officers, he modeled 
his head from that ofa friend. The quality of 
the artist selected for this important commission 
by the Revolutionary Sons may be estimated 
by the incident related of him some years ago, 
whether true or not, that the subscribers of the 
leading magazine, on which he was copiously 
employed as an illustrator before he became a 
sculptor, rose in rebellion against his pictures 
and compelled the publishers to suspend him. 
His battle tablet is, unfortunately, much inthe 
style of those more ephemeral productions. 

The passing through this city of two or three 
of the European artists elected to serve on the 
jury of the coming exhibition of the Carnegie 
galleries in Pittsburg recalls the rapidly grow- 
ing importance of some of the principal West- 
ern picture exhibitions as compared with those 
in thiscity. Mr. Carnegie is reported to have 
said that expense was not to be considered in 
the entertainment of these foreign jurors. 
Nevertheless, so great have been the incon- 
veniences, delay and damage to frames, re- 
sulting from sending pictures to the Western 
exhibitions in many cases, that the more im- 
portant Eastern painters can only be tempted by 
large offers of prizes, purchases, etc., to con- 
sider them. 


GLIMPSES 


WouLp— 


You be very smartly dressed? Wear a vel- 
vet stock with a bow matching the velvet of 
your hat, and have the short ends trimmed 
with knotted fringe. 


WeaR— 


With a décolleté dinner-gown—a jetted net 
one particularly—a bias colored velvet stock 
around your neck, jeweled or plain, and have 
the aigrette in your hair flanked by trim, sharp- 
pointed velvet leaves to match, 


TuHaT— 


Morning-glories, camelias and roses in vel- 
vet or silk are the smart floral trimmimgs of 
dress hats and bonnets for day wear. Autumn 
and begonia foliage, as well as fruits, all in 
velvet, are seen on the latest Paris hats. 


OnLy Fancy— 


Ultra-chic Parisiennes are wearing white 
silk mittens at the theatre, instead of gloves, 
since rings are worn so large, are so superbly 
beautiful, and the fashionable extravagance of 
the moment. 


Fans— 


Are more det rigueur than ever. Small 
fans in white, black or gray silk closely 
spangled with gold, silver, steel or jet, are by 
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far the smartest for the theatre as they do not 
conflict with hat or gown. 


THaT— 


Shimmering bodices decked with silver and 
jewels, velvet hats plumed and jeweled, to- 
gether with priceless gems sparkling on arm, 
hand and throat, set the crowded dining-rooms 
of the new Delmonico and Astoria perfectly 
ablaze these nights. 
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SLENDERNESS THE SEASON'S NOTE—THE REDIN- 
GOTE MODEL PREDESTINED TO BE EXCLU- 

. SIVE—COLORED CLOTH SKIRTS AND 
VELVET JACKETS—EMBROIDERED 
ORNAMENT —VELOURS 
FRISE 


SOME NEW SKIRT TRIMMINGS 


Hatever will contribute to slenderness 
of figure is the hall mark of smart- 
ness this winter, and that feature is 

particularly emphasized both in the form and 
trimming of the skirts of gowns. They must 
cling in graceful lines above the knee, and 
below it curve out into a rippling fulness, 
which must in no way suggest stiffness, but 
harmonize with the whole effect of slenderness 
of figure, allowing an accumulation of drapery 
to fall at the feet with grace. The newest 
disposition of skirt trimmings, after a bottom 
bordering has been accomplished, is to have 
them run in vertical lines from waist band 
downwards, though these lines need not be 
straight ones by any means, for in fact there 
is in vogue a round finish at the bottom, where- 
ever lines define an apron front, which they 
generally do, as one sees on the smartest 
gowns without exception, where certain trim- 
mings, such as laces and furs, are used on full 
dress gowns particularly. 


FUR TRIMMED SLEEVES 


The tendency of new sleeves is to approach 
nearer and nearer to the old-fashioned tight 
one. The drapery at the top is becoming less 
and less, resolves itself, in fact, intoa jockey 
or cap. Sleeves which are minimized gigots, 
show off trimmings with the best effect when 
carried out in a design especially. Diagonal 
lines, which are so becoming to the arm, are 
never more satisfactory than when carried from 
wrist to shoulder on an unbroken surface, with 
braids, bias bands of cloth or satin stitched on 
flat, or ribbons, fur, narrow ribbon velvets, or 
folds of silk, satin, or velvet, lace entredeux, 
galoons or guimps, for in all these the result is 
charming. When fur is used these diagonal 
lines may start above the elbow and finish with 
three fur rings around the wrist, or the wrist 
may have but one row of fur, or even none at 
all. 

Another very good style among fur trimmed 
sleeves is where the tops have tails grouped as 
a cap—six on each—and a band of fur at each 
wrist, or a cap of solid fur without scallops in 
the centre, and the wrist being pointed has a 
narrow border of fur as its finish, Where a 
more dressy effect is required, nothing can be 
more successful than introducing a band of 
guipure or heavy Venice lace as an entredeux, 
bordered on each side with fur and placed at 
the top of the sleeve, giving it the line of a cap, 
and then repeating the combination for a cuff 
at the bottom finish. 
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SHORT SLEEVES 


Among short sleeves there are very many 
pretty ways of building them up. A puff of 
gauze or tulle, divided in the centre into three 
parts, giving to each the effect of the loops of 
a big bow, and placing in the centre either 
roses, rosettes of velvet or ribbon, or bows 
with jeweled centres. A simple crush puff of 
velvet on a beautiful arm is lovely of itself ; 
but on the left sleeve either feathers or flowers 
should be massed. A single plume is some- 
times arched over the top of one sleeve with 
admirable effect, but the puff beneath should 
then be of some transparent material, else the 
effect is apt to be too heavy. There remains 
for younger arms sleeves with narrow puffs 
banded with ruchings, ribbons, delicate floral 
vines, and finished off with ribbon bows, which 
give such charm to transparent frocks. 


THE JEWELED CHAIN 


Jeweled chains alone belong to peerless 
beauty, to faultless arms and shoulders, and 
when attempted by those not so blest fill one 
with pity, since the effect of it is so disastrous. 
Long, transparent sleeves, and elbow-sleeves 
with a puff at the top and a lace flounce at the 
bottom, may be fitly worn either for big balls 
or little dinners. They are the happy medium 
which young or old may adopt with equal 
propriety and security. 


AN EXCLUSIVE CUT 


It becomes more apparent now that redin- 
gotes are the ultra- chic gowns for visiting, full 
dress, and that they are sure to retain their 
exclusiveness for the simple reason that they 
are utter failures unless built of the richest ma- 
terials and by the most skilled makers. It is 
useless to waste money on them unless this 
hint is taken. There must always be gowns 
beyond the reach of the majority, as well as 
every other accessory of a woman's toilette, 
but happily many other Paris modes are as 
charming and as becoming, as we have daily 
proof of. 


ACCESSORIES FOR BLACK COSTUMES 


Black cloth gowns, as was mentioned in a 
previous number, when of the finest quality 
and superbly trimmed with jet and embroidery, 
are the season’s smartest day gowns. To 
keep them from being too sombre there are 
vests, chemisettes, etc., etc., introduced in 
velvet, the new colors naturally—capucine, 
purple, iris, ligit and dark old-rose, daffodil, 
yellow, myrtle and peacock-green and white 
velvet, which is nearly brought to the fore, but 
needs to be wrought over in close designs with 
steel, jet, silver or gold, then producing a 
marvelously beautiful surface, quite beyond 
description. 

Colored cloth skirts with smart velvet jack- 
ets—black velvet especially—shot with the 
color of the skirt, with chic hats and all the 
pretty accessories of gloves, veils, etc., will 
predominate for street wear. Paying visits one 
finds every variety of gown and wrap worn. 
This year we shall see fur trimmed garments 
a striking feature—and very beautiful ones—in 
every style, and with all kinds of fur com- 
binations. 


DRESS JACKETS 


Visiting jackets, short affairs in plain or 
shot velvet, are particularly smart when their 
bodices are entirely covered with guipure ap- 
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plicating in cream white or écru. The sleeves 
are always of plain velvet and when they match 
the skirt the toilette is perfect, the skirt being 
frequently untrimmed. These jackets are 
trimmed either with broad bands of curled 
ostrich matching the velvet or fur, the trim- 
ming edging the high Medici collar, without 
which no garment has any pretension to style 
and finishing the fronts as well as trimming 
the ends of the dress muff. They fit the 
figure closely and are eminently becoming to 
young matrons. 


OFT-TIMES MISAPPLIED ORNAMENT 


Embroidery we know is the rage on gowns 
for day and evening wear and the elaborateness 
of design grows apace, so that ene need not 
wonder at the hundreds of dollars asked for 
gowns which represent so much skilled hand- 
work. Very often the effect falls very short 
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to the figure. On the bottom is a wide band 
of velvet a trifle darker and fitted to the skirt, 
the top of it cut out in poppy leaves of various 
sizes which are embroidered with light green 
chenille matching the gown satin ; and from 
these leaves branches fall downward, laden 
with poppy-heads of lace having green emer- 
ald centres. The chenille embroidery forms 
atablier in front and is sprinkled with dia- 
monds. . 





, 


Actor : ‘** Now the plot thickens.” 

VOICE FROM THE AUDIENCE: ‘** That's 
good ; it has been pretty thin so far." —Tid- 
Bits. 


‘*Why is it, Pat, that so many Irishmen 
are Democrats?*’ ‘Faith, I don’t know, 
unless it's because so many Democrats are 
Irish.’ —-Cleveland Leader. 
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of the labor and the price, but now and then 
one is obliged to confess the beauty of a gown 
here and there is enchanced by such adorn- 
ment. A matren’s ball-gown for some Janu- 
ary functions, in pistache-green satin, is an ex- 
ample in point. There is a full train to skirt, 
with wide plaits in the back, the gores evidently 
done away with the front and sides fitting close 
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A POINT OF DIFFERENCE 


*¢ Well, I see that Messrs. McKinley and 
Laurier are likely to come to an understanding 
over the seal question.”” 

«* Yes ; that’s where Messrs. McKinley 
and Laurier differ from me and my wife.’’— 
Cleveland Leader. 






























































AWAKENING OF A_ DEBU- 


TANTE 


Ademoiselle Nicollette, débutante, had 
M been by far the most popular young 
maiden “ out,’’ that year, and ador- 
ers galore had begged for the dances which 
she had been obliged to split, third and 
quarter ; and now at this, the last bal of the 
season, she was trying to be good, kind, and 
charitable to everyone, for, as Lent began the 
next day, this was the last function at which 
she would figure as a ‘* bud.”” 

But do not believe for one moment, dear 
reader, that because Miss Nicollette was 
good, kind, and charitable that night she had 
no preference. Far from it; for, to anyone 
who had been keen enough to observe it, she 
had only proved her inexperience the more by 
evincing such a penchant for one ‘¢ Billy ’* by 
name. And as no eyes could look love so 
realistically as his, and no lips whisper ‘¢ airy 
nothings’’ so meaningly as his, Billy held 
sway over that unsophisticated little dominion 
called Miss Nicollette’s heart. 

It was not his flowers, his bonbons, or his 
drives that captivated the faie maiden—at least 
so she afirmed—but only his own, true, de- 
voted and devoting self; and Billy, in his 
turn, had no eyes for the forty other modest, 
blushing, and retiring damsels who had 
stepped upon the threshold of the critical 
world that year. 

And now, at this last ball, at the end of 
the glorious winter, soft, sweet, and low the 
strains of Black America came floating on the 
air, announcing another dance, and Nicollette 
and her partner emerged from the conserva- 
tory, where they had been spending the inter- 
mission. They stood talking at the door for 
a minute, and presently Nicollette said : 

‘«Now, Mr. Atchison, please excuse me ; 
Mr. Rogers has the next, and here he comes,”” 
as Billy’s substantial form loomed up in the 
distance, and he, the happy claimant of the 
next whole two-step, made his way toward her. 

Poor, enamored Atchison, who had been 
allowed only the last quarter of the last dance, 
moved slowly away, with a rueful glance at 
Billy, the lucky dog. But Billy was going 
far, far away to-morrow, and Nicollette 
‘¢ wouldn't see him again till ’ way next fall,” 
she brightly chippered, as she gave the smitten 
Atchison a gay smile and a cheery nod. 

‘«Shall we dance or go in here and have a 
cozy chat ?*’ asked Billy, with a meaning look 
in his eye. 

‘¢I’m rather tired,’ said Nicollette, though 
not looking fatigued. The conservatory was 
well-nigh deserted, and it looked exceedingly 
cool and inviting, with its palms, settees, 
Oriental lamps which ‘taught light to coun- 
terfeit a gloom,”’ cool fountain playing in the 
centre, and the heavy perfume of the tuberose 
pervading the air. 

Billy found a seat in a secluded nook, with 
just room for two, where they arranged them- 
selves most comfortably. 

‘It was awfully good of you to give me 
this whole dance, Nicollette. You know I 
sail for India to-morrow.’’ His lips almost 
touched her shell-like ear. 

“TI know, Billy,’ she whispered, look- 
ing up at him with misty eyes. He could 
not quite discover whether it was real, 
true mist or only the effect of the bella- 
donna and sugar which malicious friends 
had insinuated to him she was in the habit of 
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taking. Nevertheless, he only knew that he 
had never in his life seen her or anyone look 
so exquisitely, ravishingly beautiful as at this, 
the last ball of her first season. 

‘‘ Nicollette, I have never so enjoyed a 
winter before ; I have never had so many in- 
teresting conversations in quiet corners; so 
many confidental chats by a cheery, open 
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fireplace; so many charming walks and 
drives ; and never such deliriously delicious 
waltzes andtwo-steps and all with the sweet- 
est, dearest, little companion whom I [a 
cough interrupted him]—Nicollette, I bless 
this happy year and I hope and pray to God 
that I may have others like it." He became 
intensely fervent, bending ever nearer to her. 
Her dreamy eyes were half closed, and he 
could not, in the dim light, see their ex- 
pression. His arm dropped gently from the 
back of the settee, where it had been resting, 
to a more comfortable position. Nicollette 
wondered if he could hear and feel the beat- 
ing of. her heart, which she feared to be 
almost audible. Silence still, and her head fell 
quietly back, her eyes still more than half 
closed. 

*« Nicollette, I shall always be a better man 
for having known you.’ No response. 

The music stopped, and now the brief in- 
termission had begun. 

*‘Nicollette dear, did you hear me? I 
shall always be a better man for having had 
such a glorious girlas you for my friend’*— 
passionately, and reaching out for her other 
hand, which lay quietly in her lap now. Ear- 
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nestly, pleadingly, and giving those little 
hands an almost painful pressure: ‘ Nicol- 
lette, darling, I am going so far away, and 
start to-morrow on such a long, long voyage ; 
won't you give me that little golden arrow 
which you wear to-night, and which you have 
worn ever since I have known you? I want 
it, for it seems so much like you, dear.”’ 

He released one hand, with which she 
silently drew out the arrow, not changing her 
position. 

*¢ Now, dear, our time is short, and some- 
one will soon be here to claim you. Won't 
you pin the arrow on yourself, right over my 
heart, just where the arrow of your soul has 
pierced my veritable heart of flesh ?”’ 

They were standing now, and Nicollette 
stooped over to pick up the bouquet’ which 
she had purposely let fall to hide what Billy, 
so engrossed with his own eloquence, had not 
yet observed. But he was too quick for her, 
caught the flowers, and now, for the first time, 
saw that her hands were trembling, and that 
her eyes were filled with actual, real tears. 

‘*What—crying, darling! Oh, don’t, 
dear!*’ Tenderly he bent over her and 
drew her to him, and now his breath touched 
her hot cheek ; but, quick as a flash, she had 
drawn away, a righteous indignation burning 
in her eyes, from which all traces of tears had 
now vanished. 

‘* Not that, Mr. Rogers, not that! But 
here comes Mr. Archer for the next. So 
good by and bon voyage.”” 


ok * “ 
(Continued on page 366) 
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(Continued from page 364) 

The spring had passed, and then the sum- 
mer, and Nicollette had enjoyed the usual 
Newport campaign. Now the autumn was 
come, and to-night the first one of those 
beautiful autumn weddings was to take place, 
and Nicollete was preparing for the reception 
in the anticipation of seeing Billy there; who, 
she had heard, returned from his trip yester- 
day. She was piqued that he had not 
come to see her last evening, and so, if pos- 
sible, was going to make herself only the more 
ravishingly beautiful, with just a touch of 
hauteur in her manner, to make him think she 
“really didn’t care.”” ; 

She wondered if he met some charming girl 
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joy and happiness, had heartily congratulated 
the beaming groom, and now, at last, had 
reached the hall, where Nicollette was holding 
court among 4 little coterie of gallants. Ere 
she knew it, another hand was extended to 
her, and Billy Rogers's well-known voice was 
saying, ‘* And have you no welcome for me ?”” 
After fifteen or twenty minutes’ general con- 
versation, Billy turned to Nicollette, who had 
been silent, and whispered softly, ‘* Won't 
you come into the Egyptian room with me, 
Nicollette? I have not had a chance to talk 
with you.” 

They slipped off unobserved. After a 
little talk about Billy’s trip, Nicollette’s sum- 
mer, and so forth, Billy said cordially : 
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on his voyage to India or back, and if he 
possibly could have been interested in, or in- 
fatuated with her. A little pang of jealousy 
smote her, but the thought of her golden 
arrow was reassuring. Dear Billy, he was so 
sweet and earnest when he asked her for it ! 
How could she ever refuse him anything? 
And she never answered the lovely, long letter 
he sent her from Bombay. 


* * * 


They had spoken to all of the receiving 
party, had wished the blooming bride great 


‘We've always been the best of friends, 
haven't we, Nicolette? Why, there isn't a 
girl in town that I feel I know better than I 
do you.”” 

‘¢Indeed we have,’’ said a little voice 
which tried hard to be cordial too, but which 
ended in being only strained. 

‘«By the way, Nicollette,"’ suddenly ex- 
claimed Billy, with a hearty laugh, ‘* what do 
you think I have in my pocket? Why, a 
little golden arrow which you pierced through 
my waistcoat, the night we said ‘ good by.” 
DO you remember ?”’ 
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DRESS HINTS FROM MY 
NOTE BOOK 


A NOTABLE HORSE-SHOW GOWN 


Here seems to be a timid shrinking 
from ordering shirred velvet gowns— 
‘¢ velours frisé,”” as it is called in Paris 
—for the reason that the becomingness of 
them remains too uncertain and the risk 
rather heavy for most purses. Smartly 
made, one need not fear and such a one 
in beige color came under observation at the 
Horse Show—in fact, elicited much admir- 
ation, for it was worn with great elegance 
by a very distinguished and handsome 
woman. The skirt had above the deep bot- 
tom flounce—which, by the way, was bias 
—five rows of cross-shirrings, each row grouped 
into three rows of gathers, the spaces gradu- 
ated. The first space above the flounce was 
almost as deep as the flounce itself, and each 
succeeding space grew smaller and smaller to 
belt. The bodice was shirred to match, with 
open fronts and slightly blouse in front, show- 
ing an elaborate lace filling, a wide belt of 
glacé satin violine draping the figure and fast- 
ening with a superb gold buckle, and a very 
large one. These glimpses of the bodice 
came through openings of an extremely well- 
built cape of the same velvet but not shirred, 
with high Medici collar and lined throughout 
with white blocked satin. Two bands of 
sable, beginning fully five inches from the 
hottom, encircled the cape, and the collar 
lining, which was also of sable, had for relief 
a scarf of white lace en jabot down the front 
after being tied ina big bow. The sleeves 
were shirred their whole length in the same 
three groups, and finished at the wrists by a 
band of sable. The ensemble was fascinating 
and in perfect taste, for the hat was a crush of 
violine velvet, with large pink camelias having 
enormous leaves rioting over the crown, the 
brim in very finely crushed or plissé velvet 
and so smartly bent about the face, which is, 
after all, the making of a hat. 


POPPY DECORATED BODICE 


A low bodice of velvet is entirely appliquéd 
with lace poppies, the centres brilliant with 
emeralds also ; but the décolletage, which is 
square, has for heading an open-work flat 
chain of diamonds through which the neck 
may be seen. Tips of black marabout en 
aigrette are on the left shoulder, with a large 
bunch of black poppies. Black marabout 
aigrette for the hair, with a diamond mount— 
furnished by the gown-maker, as it is custom- 
ary, since each gown requires its special 
aigrette or gorgette, to order these accessories 
where they are made to perfection in connec- 
tion with the gown, and the whole effect well 
studied before the gown is sent home. 








Those who look for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly to 
the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer. Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands are 
supplied to news stands, and copies are 
often unobtainable. Subscribing removes 
this contingency. 
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MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


THE UNWRITTEN THINGS IN A NOTE 
Never feel I begin to know another until I 
receive a note from her or him. Why? 
Because so much of character is thus laid 
bare. In the first place the choice of stationery 





tells me much of her progressiveness or her lack 
of it; of her refined or vulgar taste, of her nice 
discernment of to-day’s standard or of her 
lethargic mentality content with yesterday's 
ultimatum. 

Of course the hand writing is a tremendous 
revelation, for one’s character is thus made 
known even to those who has not made a 
particular study of this subject. Then the 
phraseology, the expressions, the appearance of 
the note as a whole, to say nothing of the 
nice little points of how to begin it and how to 
finish it—when to say: Dear Mr. Blank, 
or My Dear Mr. Blank, Yours very truly, 





or Yours very sincerely, Yours cordially, or 
Yours affectionately. 

And again it is sometimes the unsaid 
things that speak the loudest and give us the 
most decided cues to another's mentality. 
One can often conceal ignorance in the spoken 
word, but it is not possible to do so in the 
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written word. We are sometimes led to place 
another in a position she has not attained to un- 
til we receive a note from her; then the whole 
within is without. 

Then, too, it is often of interest to note 
what is written between the lines, for they 
sometimes mean more than we are intended to 
know. There is always an atmosphere about 
a note that conveys much 
of the unexpressed thought 
of the writer and so fur- 
nishes a key to unlock 
many a pro and con that 
might take several inter- 
views to disclose. 





Therapia, the Newport of Constantinople, 
is long before this deserted, its beautiful gar- 
dens empty and silent. The wife of a High- 
Court official gave a closing féte which was 
entrancing. The guests began to assemble at 
seven o'clock attended by their maids and 
negroes. Closely muffled they divested them- 
selves of their bournouses and babouches in an 
anteroom, and put on delicate satin slippers. 
The reception rooms were brilliantly lighted 
with pink candles and scented with fragrant 
pastilles. There was neither kissing nor hand- 
shaking between the hostess and her guests ; 
but each lady as she entered raised her hand 





with a graceful movement to her heart, her 
lips and her forehead, which meant ‘‘I am 
devoted to you with heart, mouth and mind,”’ 
which mode smilingly performed is bewitch- 
ing. Greetings over, the company seated 
themselves on chairs, as some foreign ladies 
were present, the younger, however, betaking 
themselves to divans, and some even to carpets, 
after which coffee, sweetmeats and cigarettes 
were handed round. Dancing girls were then 
introduced, whose gyrations and fantastic 
music with tambourines and castanets were 
most pleasing. Elderly ladies played cards 
and backgammon, and when an hour or two 
had been spent in this manner, the hostess 
gave the signal for her guests to retire by clap- 
ping her hands and exclaiming: ‘‘ Chalva 
yel,”’ meaning ‘* bring in the cake.*” Maid- 
servants hurried off to bring in the delicacy, 
an aromatic, spongy, creamy pudding, after 
which being eaten, silver basins filled with rose- 
water were brought in to wash their hands. 
The party was then at an end, and as each one 


advanced to express her thanks for the hospi- 
tality she had received, the hostess answered 
sweetly : ‘* How happy I am that it is all over,” 
which ambiguous utterance really meant, 
‘* How happy I am that no accident has hap- 
pened to anyone during the evening.”” 





‘¢Pa, what is the difference between a vio- 
linist and a fiddler?”’ 

Pa: ** Anywhere from one to five thousand 
a year."°—Boston Transcript. 


BoarDER: “ This chicken soup seems to 
be rather weak.”’ 
LanpDLapy : “I don’t see why; I told the 
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cook how to make it, but perhaps she didn’t 
catch the idea.”” 

Boarper : ‘* Perhaps she didn’t catch the 
chicken.”’—Chicago News. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


soME ADVANTAGES ENJOYED BY LATE BUYERS 


N Ew materials, the very best of them, 


are given a certain length of time 

to be imperious and commanding 
in price and to attack the purse without re- 
morse. After that time expires, comes a de- 
cine which the late buyer is sure to reap the 
advantage of. In this way a limited supply of 
money is made to expand doubly and trebly, 
and to rejoice the heart of the spender. 
Many such occasions fall about the holiday 
season as a bait and temptation, in contrast 
to the majority of other articles which prop- 
erly come under the gift-class and are accord." 
ingly augmented in price. 


NOVELTY GOODS BARGAINS 


The earliest sign of a decline in values 
among gown materials is generally found in 
novelty goods, which are usually an expensive 
class and sent out to catch the fancy and taste 
of those having money enough to indulge 
their caprices, By using one’s good judg- 
ment and avoiding those materials which are 
too pronounced in color or design, this de- 
partment offers the most satisfactory results if 
exploited, 


INEXPENSIVE COVERT CLOTH COSTUME 


Within a few days the whole quantity of 
pale cedar-brown covert cloth required for the 
making of a gown was bought for very little, 
and an unusually smart frock is the result. 
The skirt has been trimmed around the bot- 
tom only with a black passementerie, which 
when applied has the effect of hand braiding. 
In this respect the mohair passementeries 
of the season are quite marvelous. The 
bodice is a modish blouse with a double box- 
plait down the front which is the favorite 
French model, and the passementerie is carried 
through the middle. The sleeves are modern- 
sized gigots, with the passementerie cut and 
twisted into a design for the tops, the same 
thing done on a smaller scale for the wrists. 
A white satin stock fastening in the back 
with a simple satin knot ; in front ending ina 
single plissé satin cravat flounce, answers for 
neck finish, the narrow band of the stock slip- 
ping between two cloth bands on the collar- 
band belonging to the gown. There is a very 
pretty metal belt worn around the waist, the 
whole effect is most satisfactory and in quiet 
good taste. 


SUITABLE THEATRE WRAP 


A dressy little collarette of velvet to match 
would be a pretty addition for the theatre or 
for an afternoon tea, made in bias folds, one 
edge of the fold either piped with white satin 
and the high collar lined with ermine, or 
piped with black satin and the collar lined 
with marten; or to do away with fur alto- 
gether and fill up the inside lining with ruch- 
ings of gauze of some kind. 

A pretty hat will then complete the whole 
to make one look well dressed, if only the 
right things are chosen. 


A PERFECT CORSET. 


LATEST 








NOVELTIES 
FOR THIS 
SEASON. 


ALSO THE 


NEW 


PAQUIN 


MODEL. 





903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The PANSY CORSET CO. 












A MULTIPLICITY OF iNDIVIDUAL COLLARS, 
BELTS, AND HATS 


In fact, it is customary to have several 
changes of belts and neck trimmings, as the 
character of cloth gowns, particularly, varies 
with whatever colors are worn for these acces- 
sories. This fashion lends itself very happily 
to economical styles of dressing. A gown of 
neutral tint, as well as a black one, may do 
service in place of three or four, if there are 
several sets of belts, collar bands and fancy 
collarettes with a few hats in harmony, or, 
better still, matching exactly, 


DANCING CLOAKS FOR GIRLS 


There is a bouclé cloaking quite within the 
reach of modest expenditure and very service- 
able will it prove for much used evening 
cloaks, for country visiting wraps during long 
drives ; but especially suitable are the day-light 
colors for those much abused dancing school 
wraps. One in bright crimson, lightly 
powdered with black, purchased for that pur- 
pose, has been built up for a girl of sixteen 
most successfully. There is a long full skirt— 
walking length—set upon a high yoke, partly | 
hidden under a black corded silk hood while 
covering each shoulder and seeming to pass | 
under the hood are shoulder flaps reaching be- 
low the tops of the sleeves and bordered by 
black mongolia, which trims the fronts also, | 
while the high collar is lined with it and the | 
cloth muff trimmed with it. The sleeves | 
are in the bishop model, set into a deep cuff 
of mongolian fur, the whole effect warm, 
sensible and very smart looking for a wrap of 
that kind. A blue cloaking might be trimmed 
with gray moufflon; a green one with the 
same fur, dyed a medium beige tint, which is 
quite a pretty contrast. 





SCHOOL COATS 


School coats built of large plaid cloths are 
exceedingly smart looking for girls of from 
ten to twelve. The skirt should hang easily 
about the tops of the walking boots and then 
be plaited into a velveteen yoke, the plaid 
material being used in straight breadths. At 
the bottom of the yoke, front and back, are 
five rows of black braid strapped across but 
broken in the middle by a chevron, defined 
by small gilt buttons. The velveteen collar 
is trimmed to correspond and may be raised 
about the ears or turned down. The sleeves 
are the regulation coat-sleeve model, the plaid 
bias and the same design of braid and buttons 
for the wrist finish. A black felt turban, 
having a deep band of Persia, lamb: around 
its brim and a cluster of shor, black quills at | 
the side harmonizes delightgully with this 
style of coat. The best plaids for this pur- 
pose are those dull grays, reds or blues, blocked 
with broad bands of black, enlivened with 
anrrow lines of yellow, scarlet and white. 











Attention 


5 The shoe that is polished with Vici ¢ 
g Leather Dressing looks new, looks § 
5 soft, looks comfortable, looks right. 3 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


is the peer of all shoe polishes for 3 
® men’s, women’s andchildren’sshoes, ¢ 
as Vici Kid is the king of all leathers € 
for style and wear. Ask your dealer. } 


Au illustrated book of instruction “How to Buy 
and Care for your Bhors,” mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ODO OOO OOOO OOOO IOI CCI 
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SPAPERSE 


For INVITATION AND FinE CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 

Pure Fibre, 
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Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 
Wuitinc Paper Company, 


iso DUANE STREET, NEw YORE. 
MILLS—HOLYOKE, MAss. 























TBe “ Popufar 3 Bboy.” 


THE USUAL HOLIDAY SHOW 

OF THINGS GOOD TO;GIVE 

(collected abroad by Mr. McHugh,) 
Not to be had elsewhere . 

B@ and plainly marked at reasonable prices. 
ENGLISH Secretaries, Work Tables and Screens 
of Mahogany, Library Tables and Fireside Seats of | 
Carved Oak, ** Liberty ’’ and “* Della Robbia’’ Pot- | 
tery. 
FRENCH Cabinets for Writing Tables; 
Colorings in Malacca Cane Chairs; The “ Cyprus 
Pottery in Antique Shapes. 
DUTCH Oaken Platter Racks and Dressers: Old 
Time Hanging Clocks from Friesland; “* Holland”’ 
Pottery from Utrecht, Delitand The Hague; Painted 
Glass Screens and Panels from Amsterdam, 
FLEMISH Beaten Brass Placques and Boxes; 
Pewter Plates, Mugs and Jugs. 
RUSSIAN Silver and Brass Tall Candlesticks; 
Sconces and Flower Vases. 
HUNGARIAN Painted Furniture of Curious De- 
sign; Decorated Peasant Pottery of Unusual Fash- 
ion; Handwrought Rugs and Door Curtains; Exam- 
ples of Antique Embroideries. 
DAMASCENE Mosque Lamps of Painted Glass. 

Always on view. 

The good Wicker Furniture, the London Draught 
Screens, the **Liberty”’ Velvet Cushions and the 
Comfortable Table Seats. 

GB Leisurely Inspection is Cordially Invited. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO, 
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42d St. W., Wall Papers and 


** Liberty "’ Fabrics, Carriage 
at 5th Ave. Free to all Parts of the States. 
(Trademarks Reg'd.) 
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Is a soft, durable fabric which turns 
water like a duck’s back, and is especially 
suited for winter dresses. It is made in all 
shades of dress goods, and every yara of the 

none is stamped onthe back with the 
etters .. pi 


S. H. & [1. 
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ELASTIC RIBBED 
Union Suits 


are complete under- 
garments covering the 
entire body like an ad- 
ditional skin, Per. 
fectly elastic, fitting @ 
like a glove, but softly 
and without pressure. @ 
No buttons down the 

front. 


venient to put on and 
off, being entered at 
the top and drawn on 
like trousers. With 
no other kind of un- 
derwear can ladies ob- 
tain such perfect fit 
for dresses of wear 
comfortably so smalia 
corset. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet B.B. 


Oneita Knitting Mills 


OFFICE: 
No. 1 Greene St. New York 
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to the changing styles. 


SOLD 
ONLY BY 
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Remodcling a Gown 


becomes a pleasing occupation, provided it was stitched 
on a Singer Automatic. 
by this machine is perfectly safe when locked, but can 
be taken apart in an instant when unlocked. 
use is especially desirable for the clever woman who 
wishes to make over a garment so that it may conform 
Whether in the hands of the 
amateur or the expert, this simple bit of mechanism is 
the most convenient and effective of any. 

Having all the advantages claimed for other ‘‘auto- 
matic’’ sewing machines, the Silent Singer has 
many points of preference that can easily be 
demonstrated by comparison. 
struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 
running, the simplest and most compact. It is more easily 
threaded, and its parts are better protected from dust. 
The broad treadle better promotes the health and 
comfort of the operator, because it is lower and the posi- 
tion of the feet can be changed at will. These points are 
worthy careful consideration by those of delicate health 
or unaccustomed to continuous use of a sewing machine. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


ny 
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The elastic seam made 


Thus its 


Of faultless con- 


« Offices in every city in the world ... 
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[Nore.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enciose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply]. 

See illustrations on other pages. 


af i * He rich but severe velvet or silk gowns 

designed for this winter have revived 

the wearing of real lace again. 
Some very beautiful duchess Jace collars in 
the form of deep capes in the back with 
stole-like pieces down the front, are being 
shown by one of the leading houses, where it 
is said there is a great demand for them. 
They cost from $30 up. 

An effective pink moiré sash is barred 
horizontally up to the waist, with five plait- 
ings of black point d’ésprit headed with 
black silk guipure. The girdle is well boned 
both in the back and front and ends in the 
latter place in a smart little bow. This sash 
may be bought for $8. Still another very 
pretty sash is made out of the new polkadot 
ribbon in a pale blue taffeta dotted with 
black and edged all the way round with a 
black appliqué insertion and narrow ruffle of 
satin-edged chiffon, also in black. The 
price of this one is $19.50. 

A chic side sash of white satin edged at the 
ends only with plaited white chiffon is tied 
on the left side of the front, where one side 
of the girdle is deeper than the other, but is 
made to stand weil up on the corsage by 
being boned. This edge is also finished with 
a fine plaiting of white chiffon. A small 
upright bow is placed at the back instead of 
the usual long ends. This one costs $8. 

The newest Russian blouse is of black 
mohair braid in checker-board design joined 
with black silk crochet, and is considered an 
extremely smart trimming for a cloth gown. 
Such a blouse may be bought for $9. 

Now that soft effects are favored for the 
neck there seems to be no end to the charm- 
ing ties that are seen in the shops. One of 
the newest, of black chiffon, is arranged on a 
collar to give the effect of having been folded 
twice around the throat and tied in a sailor 
knot in front where the ends are each fin- 
ished with two very full ruffles of wide yellow 
lerre lace, in a bow knot design, and headed 
with a tiny ruffle of black chiffon. A ruffle 
of lace gathered into the collar at the back 
completes a very effective dressing for the 
neck and can be bought for $7.50. 

Smaller ties in various colored chiffons are 
sold from $4.25 up. Velvet collars with a 
small bow of the same in the back and a 
cravat in front consisting of two finely plaited 
ends of lace caught down in the middle witha 
twist of lace giving a fan-like effect on either 
side can be bought in all colors for $3 each; 
they are particularly pretty. 

A small shoulder cap or collar, sailor 
shaped, in black silk, is barred with tiny 
shirrings of black chiffon, to give the plain 
silk surface a checked effect. A full ruffle 
of Chantilly lace over plaited chiffon edges 
the cape and forms the full ruche at the 
throat, while a bouffant blouse of chiffon, 
with a jabot of black lace forms the front, 
which is longer than the back, reaching to 
the waist ; the price of this is $20 00. 

Long scarf veils are one of the novelties of 
this season and are being sold in the shops for 
from $2.85 up. An elaborate but becoming 
veil of this description is of a coarse brown 
mesh, two yards and a half in length, with the 
ends finished by a plaiting of brown chiffon, 
headed by several rows of narrow brown satin 
ribbon; this can be bought for the above 
mentioned price, 

One of the newest perfumes used just now 
is the American Rose, also the Dew Violet ; 
they cost, respectively, $1, $1 50 per bot- 
tle. 

The hat pins are unique and they very 
often form the principal ornaments on the 
small theatre hats and bonnets ; for instance, 
a large pear-shaped pearl is entwined by a 
Rhinestone snake with ruby eyes, and a 
smoked pearl is set in oxydized silver, studded 
with Rhinestones. Amber and topazes in 
the same quaint setting of oxydized silver 
studded with brilliants are also very effective 
and may be bought, like the above mentioned 
pins, for $1.50 each. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 
SHOWN ON PAGE 357 
Hese descriptions begin with upper 
] left gown and continue across page, 
Black poplin foundation of skirt red 
silk made separate. Revers, collar, waistcoat, 
cuffs, red silk strapped with black braid. Re- 
movable shoulder pieces of red velvet (called 
Paquin collar) with fringed ends of silk. 
Bronze gilt buttons. 

Second gown. Persian blue beige skirt 
and sleeves with full bodice of corded silk. 
Collar, vest, revers, cream applied lace. Vel- 
vet belt, loops and ends. 

Third gown. Deep red ladies’ cloth, stitched 
bands of same, Lower part of skirt from 
band, circular. Heavy cream lace yoke 
edged with cream chiffon. Boa of black chif- 
fon. 

Fourth gown. Rough green plaid. Bodice 
trimmed with dark green braid. Collar, vest, 
revers, écru lace over sapphire blue silk ; jew- 
eled belt of green velvet. 

Fifth gown. Castor poplin trimmed with 
double ruffles of deeper shape satin ribbon. 
Sash of satin. Yoke braided with gold. 

The last two gowns have the novelty shape 
of skirt, cut to fit closely over hips, then 
flaring suddenly to*make a circular godet that 
hides the seams, caught with elastic. There 
are three breadths in the back making three 
godets. 


Cymbeline costume shown on front page 
Material, white silk. Sleeves caught from 
elbow to wrist with silver bracelets. Over- 
dress of white cloth, richly braided and clasped 
below the waist with jeweled ceinture. 


Fig 4740—Opera cloak of white satin, 
with design of blue flaggs and green leaves em- 
bossed in velvet. The cape is very full, 
reaching to the bottom of the gown, and is 
lined with white satin and pale blue chiffon, 
which hangs loose from the satin lining and 
has a deep plaited ruffle of chiffon at the bot- 
tom. There are two shoulder capes, one of 
white satin embroidered in black and gold, 
the other of duchess lace; a high frill of 
duchess lace is used for the collar. 

Fig. 4733—Geranium mousseline de soie 
and faille blouse bodice, The faille has a fine 
cross bar of black satin. The sleeves are 
shirred in puffs with frills of fine chantilly 
lace down each seam. A vest is formed of 
revers of mousseline de soie lined with the 
faille, which are sewed only at one side and 
flare ; these revers are cut at the top, forming 
a square over a shirred yoke and are edged 
with the lace. The collar of mousseline de 
soie has a necklace of jet beads with slides of 
jet worn over it, The girdle is of black 
satin. 

Fig. 4737—Bridal gown of deep cream 
gros-grain. The bodice is composed of folds 
with dots of silk embroidery, and is edged 
with a cord of mirror velvet. The yoke and 
collar are of embroidered mousseline de soie 
outlined with a passementerie of embroidery 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
Here are some figures and facts that 
are always interesting. 


I Royal Baking Powder is shown by 


the U. S. Government tests to yield 160.6 
cubic inches of leavening gas per ounce, a 
much greater strength than was found in any 
other powder. 

The alum powders were shown to yield 
about 60 cubic inches. 

Is it not economy to use the Royal, even 
though the alum powders should cost but 
half as much? 

Again, Royal is a pure cream-of-tartar 
baking powder, recommended by health 
officers and physicians because of the health- 
ful qualities it imparts to the food. 

Alum baking powders are condemned by 
physicians and boards of health as unwhole- 
some, Their continued use will eventually 
cause serious digestive troubles. 

Therefore there is both health and econ- 
omy in the use of the Royal. Is it not im- 
perative, the actual wholesomeness of the 
food being at stake, that you should stub- 
bornly reject the injurious and employ the 
healthful agent ? 


and pearls, The sleeves are of the same em- 
broidered mousseline de soie as the yoke. The 
skirt has a band of this embroidery down one 
side ending in a point over four folds embioi- 
dered with dots and put on in waves. At the 
very bottom of the skit is a passementerie of 
points over a mousseline de soie plissé. The 
veil used with this gown should be of real 
lace. 

Fig. 4735—Luncheon toilette in smoke 
cloth with stitched bands of heliotrope velvet. 
The skirt is cut very flaring at the bottom 
and is trimmed with a designof velvet. The 
bodice has two double boxplaits reaching from 
the shoulders down. Coming from beneath 
the belt are two frills one of squares bound 
with velvet and one of stitched cloth, a design 
of the stitched velver is used on either side 
of the front of the bodice. A strip of seal is 
the only fur used, and reaches from the throat 
to the belt. Tight sleeves with three caps 
corresponding to the frill of the bodice are 
used in this model, 

Fig, 4729—Ball and dinner toilette of pale 
green satin appliqué with large dark green 
velvet poppies outlined in silver, The bodice 
is cut round, edged with sable which forms a 
V in front, Sable is also used on the bottom 
of the skist. The short puffed sleeves are of 
pale green chiffon. 

Fig. 4743—Visiting toilette of soft gray 
cachemire. The skirt is very wide front, 
tight-fitting, with ripple side and gathered 
back made over a separate lining of royal blue 
silk, which is finished at the bottom with 
three plissé ruffles. Plain leg-’o-mutton 
sleeves, long and pointed over the hand. A 
very broad collarette which reaches completely 
across the shoulders, and is of royal blue mir- 
ror velvet embroidered in steel. The collar- 
ette and bottom of the gown are edged with 
chinchilla, A toque of royal blue with a band 
of chinchilla and three Prince of Wales 
feathers at one side is a very appropriate hat 
to be worn with such a gown. 

Fig. 4742.—Elaborate tea gown of black 
velvet. The blouse bodice is cut round at 
the waist, where it joins the skirt so that 
the gown simulates a princess. Revers of 
cream with a bright flaring collar turned 
back leaving the throat bare—a girdle of black 
pearl and amethyst set in dull gold gives a 
very handsome and smart effect. 

Fig. 4744— House gown for an invalid or 
elderly woman of royal purple velvet, Watteau 
back, rather large, puffed sleeves. Full front 
from a yoke of Duchesse lace, over deep 
cream satin. A sash of the lace comes from 
under the Watteau and ties in a bow in front. 
Two full rufles of lace over the shoulders and 
another at the wrist. The gown is lined 
with pale yellow satin, 

Fig. 4727. Walking costume in tan wool. 
The skirt has a panel effect formed with 
black velvet cord. The jacket is slightly 
cut away from the shoulders and front show- 
ing a briliant red checked velvet waistcoat 
also bloused, small brass buttons in groups of 
three are very smartly used at either side of 
the opening of the waistcoat, but do not fasten 
it as a full shirt of lace peeps from between. 
Plain sleeves are finished at the top with five 
black velvet cords. The flat revers are edged 
with the cord and a black velvet frog reaches 
across the front. 

Fig. 4728—Dancing class costume for 
young girl is made of the palest blue satin- 
finish cloth. The bodice is cut round and 
worn over a guimpe of white tucked taffeta. 
The embroidered design is in blur, white and 
gold with large medallions embroidered on 
the blouse part of the bodice, a narrow girdle 
of white taffeta, plain sleeves puffed at the 
top under a shoulder cap of cloth edged with 
little ruffles of white and blue silk. 

Fig. 4726—Black taffeta bodice with em- 
broidered design of black velvet flatly stitched 
and pressed, The sleeves are covered with 
the same design. Silk embroidery is then 


used to cover the entire bodice so that by 
little of the taffeta is seen. Either a black 
velvet skirt or white cloth trimmed with 
sable is veryesmart with such a bodice, 

Fig. 4223—Eton jacket of black cloth 
trimmed with pointed straps of white broad. 
cloth braided in black. Edges of jacket fin. 
ished with the broadcloth braided. ~ Military 
collar, and braided cuffs. i 

Fig. 4738—Theatre gown of black velvet. 
The skirt is plain and full at the back, 
sweeping the ground. A brilliant red taffer, 
lining is used with extremely full rufles a 
the bottom. The bodice is of white satin 
appliquéd in black satin and steel. A black 
velvet corsage is drawn up over this and cyt 
heart-shape. This is also appliquéd in black 
satin and two narrow revers of steel reach to 
the girdle, which is crushed white satin, 
One narrow panel reaches down the skirt, 
same embroidered effect as the bodice 
Jockeys of white satin, steel and embroid. 
ery. 

Fig. 4741. Jaunty theatre bonnet of tur. 
quoise blue velvet puff coming next the hair 
Crown of satin embroidered in turquoise and 
silver forming a point in front and tabs at the 
side, two black teathers and a white aigrette 
are held in place with one La France rose, 
The ruche at the throat is of black mousseline 
de soie edged with sable and tied with narrow 
turquoise ribbon velvet. 

Fig. 4739—Traveling ulster of deep brown 


cloth lined with mink. Large revers collar 
and cuffs of sable. 


Fig. 4734 shows Fig. 4727 with a different 


neck arrangement. 


baby lamb, with muff to match. 


Eton jacket of 
Hat of 


Last Fig. on page 357. 


gray felt, trimmed with dark gray velvet and 
a milliner bird in shades of gray. 


Fig. 4392—Petticoat of red and white 


striped silk, with flounce of pale pink em- 
broidered mousseline de soie plissé. 


Fig. 4395—-Street petticoat of changeable 


taffeta, gray and blue, with puff and ruffle of 


the same. 


of the St. Nicholas Club. 


Trimming rows of black velvet, 


HOCKEY 


N the middle page of this number there 
is a good illustration of the girl’ 
hockey team, composed of numbers 

The team plays 


O 


on Mondays, on which days the rink on 
66th Street is open only to club members. 





ROYAL 


The greatest 
of all the bak- 
ing powders 
for strength & 
healthfulness. 


ROYAL BAKINS POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





YOU CAN HAVE 


e Foening Post. 


Sent to any address in the United States for 75 cents per month. 
Office, 206-210 Broadway, New York 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity’the reply. : ; 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency uestions only answered 
py mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

Sy many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
un has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
yestions numbered and indexed in Vogue 


Offite. 


1013. White Poplin Wedding 
Dress. Etiquette of Invitations and 
of Cards. To Constant Reader.—Thanking 
you most sincerely for past courtesies, I beg 
to trouble you once more, as America’s first 
authority in matters of etiquette and dress : 
1) Would a white silk poplin make a pretty 
wedding gown for a woman who must utilize 
it for evening wear as long as possible ? 

(2) Can you suggest something new in the 
way of trimming ? 

(3) When an invitation to an evening 
reception is sent on a visiting card how should 
it be declined ? 

(4) Is it imperative to leave a card for 
every woman when making a visit, if three 
or four women are in the same house? Is it 
not good form to leave one card? May a 
woman use her own judgment in such cases 
with propriety ? 

(1) You may with propriety make your 
wedding gown of white silk poplin, but satin 
is prettier, as it has the lovely lustre and 
makes a pretty evening gown and can be 
made to endure by refurbishings at intervals. 

(2) Lace, chiffon, passementerie in pearls 
and crystal or embroidered directly on the 
gown are pretty trimmings. Quilled ribbon 

is one of the newest trimmings for wedding 
and evening gowns. 

(3) If your invitation has R. S. V. P. 
on it, write a formal note declining several 
days before the reception. If it says nothing, 
jour visiting card sent on the day of the 
eception will be all that is necessary. 

(4) When calling on several women in one 
house it is not necessary to leave a card for 
ach one. One card is enough for them all. 
In matters of etiquette one can use her own 
udgment to a certain extent. There are, 
owever, judgments and judgments. It is 
sually best to do the simplest thing. 


1014. She May Take the Usher’s 
tm or Not as She Pleases, Usher. 

Should the women guests at a church 
edding walk up the aisle on the arm of the 
sher or on the arm of their gentlemen es- 
ort ? 

On the arm of the usher. Oftentimes the 
dy does not take the usher’s arm at all, but 
valks up beside him with the man who ac- 
ompanies her, and is ushered into a pew. 
The usher, however, offers his arm, 


1015. New York Restaurants. S.— 
ill you please give me the names and situa- 
on of the best French restaurants in New 
ork, or hotels—those that make a specialty 
f good table d’héte dinner. I have been to 
¢ Martin, I should like that class—no 
pwer. 

This question it is almost impossible to 
Mswer satisfactorily. People are capricious 
h their amusements, and capricious in no 
ing more than in dining. 

There is no large class of restaurants all of 
hich are about like the Martin. Fleury’s 
) however, almost a duplicate of the Martin, 
he proprietor having formerly been connected 
ith the Martin. 

When one is going out to dine, the kind 

an evening that is sought is the first ques- 
on, If there is a party of four or more, the 
rst-clacs restaurants are found in large hotels, 
bch as the Waldorf-Astoria, Savoy, Nether- 
nds, Holland House and Manhattan Hotel. 
hese are all about the same grade. In 
other group will be found the Broadway 





hotels, such as the St. Denis, Hoffman House, 
Marlborough, Normandie, Vendome, Metro- 
pole, St. Cloud, Grenoble and Marie Antoi- 
nette. Many persons prefer these hotels 
because they are less crowded. They are all 
in a sense French restaurants, as the menu is 
French. 

Delmonico’s is in a class by itself. 

The Imperial seems to have a place by 
itself, and has more of a foreign air than any 
of them, besides being uncommonly attractive. 

The Arena also is by itself, that is to say 
not easily comparable. 

If you contemplate dining téte-a-téte we 
have no recommendations to make. While 
there may be nothing reprehensible in a man 
and woman dining together alone, it is dis- 
tinctly not considered proper. To avoid the 
unpleasant implications of this practice, which 
is very usual, you ought to seek places where 
you will be least observed, and even then you 
are likely to be observed when you least expect 
it. In.other words, two persons dining to- 
gether in a public restaurant in New York 
always run the risk of detrimental comment. 

On the other hand, such dining is a most 
agreeable form of amusement, and no end of 
persons do it, and do it wholly innocently, 
and without disastrous results. You will 
perceive therefore that any advice on this 
question of where to dine defeats its purpose 
by the mere fact of its publication. 

As you distinctly state that you do not seek 
anything of a lower grade than Martin’s, we 
have of course not given them to you, but 
there are a dozen or more French restaurants 
of an obscure character which are, however, 
wholly respectable. 


1016. Habit for Housekeeper — 
Etiquette of Calls—Practical Sugges- 
tions for the Building of a House. 
To C.—(1) What is the proper dress for 
one’s housekeeper? Should she wear a cap, 
if so, what kind ? 

(2) A bride has callers from adjoining 
towns, also from other cities. Is she expected 
to return such calls within the limited time 
or should she pay such calls when she is on a 
visit and shopping in town or towns? One 
city is 200 miles away. 

(5) I am thinking of building a new house 
and Colonial is the style of architecture I pre- 
fer. I like to get an idea of how each room is 
to look when furnished. Will Vogue tell me 
where I can get suggestions and ideas as to 
furnishing this house? Shall be in New 
York City soon and would like to know if 
there are any places I can visit that would 
give me ideas. Are there not books that I 
could purchase that would help me? If so, 
please give me names and publisher. 

(1) A housekeeper appears as one of the 
household—that is to say she is not regarded 
as an upper servant but rather as the deputy 
of the mistress of the house. In the large 
hotels in New York the housekeeper is a very 
important office, ranking in its way with head 
clerks and other heads of departments. She 
does not wear a uniform but dresses as she 
pleases, confining herself, however, to incon- 
spicuous gowns. In the large hotels—unless 
the housekeeper were pointed out as such— 
she would not be distinguishable from the 
guests. The same rule holds good in a pri- 
vate house. 

(2) As we understand you, you are A, a 
bride living ina city. B,C, DandE from 
neighboring towns and cities come to your 
city and and call upon you. Some of them 
remain for a few hours, some of them for a 
period of a week or ten days. In either case 
you should return their calls at once while 
they are staying in your city, If they leave 
before you are able to call upon them, of 
course you should call upon them the next 
time you go to their respective cities. 

(3) Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have pub- 
lished a very extended and admirable work 
on Colonial architecture, giving complete 
measurements, The title of this book is Our 
Colonial Houses, by Samuel Adams Drake. 
In New York almost any architect is fully 
equipped to build you a Colonial house. We 
have to recommend that you correspond with 
Mr. E. T. Hapgood, of Hapgood & Hapgood, 
Hartford, Conn. ; Snelling & Potter, Bruce 
Price, New York, or Lamb & Ritch. We 
should not advise you to get many books on 
Colonial architecture, because it is a very 





large subject, and you would be apt to be con- 
fused by the quantity of information. To get 
some ideas of Colonial furniture, we think you 
could do no better than to go to Jos, P. Mc- 
Hugh. He has a great quantity of Colonial 
furniture in different designs. In point of 
fact all furniture dealers make Colonial furn- 
iture. It has been the fashion for ten years 
as a revival, and if you get your ideas from a 
standard work you can easily discriminate be- 
tween what is good and bad style. 

The architects we have referred to are all 
decorators—that is to say, there is really no 
distinction between a decorator and an archi- 
tect, and it is much better to have your deco- 
ration under the direction of a competent 
architect, 


1017. Formal Dress for Men. N:- 
L. D,—Will you be good enough to tell me 
what style of dress a man should wear when 
making a call in the evening, when he does 
not wish to wear evening dress? I am very 
anxious to be sct right in this matter. 

We have repeated again and again in 
Vogue that evening dress is evening dress, 
and that there 1s no departure from it, except 
when a man thinks he is entitled, or it is de- 
sirable for any reason that he may not wear 
evening dress. ‘It is universal, and in point 
of fact there is very little calling done in New 
York in the evening. It is almost all done 
in the afternoon after five o'clock, or Sunday 
afternoon, when a frock coat is worn. 

However, there are thousands of calls made 
in the evening by people who know one an- 
other well, and men will call in all kinds of 
suits. Still, the customary suit is evening 
dress. Ifa man does not wear evening dress 
he must know the people he calls upon very 
well, and he must understand that calling in 
another suit is by their tolerance, 


1018. Gloves for the Ceremony and 
for Traveling. Aneta.—Will Vogue kindly 
tell me what shade of gloves should be worn 


by a bride who is to be married in a travel. | 


ing gown like enclosed sample of cloth and 
lining? 


(2) Also should the bride’s father carry 
his. 

(3) Also when there is a wedding break- 
fast after the ceremony in the church, 
and the breakfast is given in a large hotel, 
should the mother of the bride and of the 
groom remove their bonnets or keep them on 
during the reception? 

(1) The ushers do not carry their hats but 
leave them with an attendant in the vesti 
bule, or in the vestry-room. The hats of the 
best man and the groom are also left in the 
vestry-room, and after the ceremony the best 
man gets the groom’s hat and meets him at 
the door of the church with it. 

(2) The bride’s father does not carry his 
hat, but leaves it either with an attendant or 
in the carriage, 

(3) The mothers of the bride and the 
groom should keep their bonnets on during 
the reception. 


1021. Cotillon Figures. G.—Will 
you please inform me whether there are any 
new figures for the german or cotillon thi 
season ? 

We do not know of any new figures for 
the cotillon as yet, but it is rather early to 
tell, as dances have not begun. If you write 
to Mr. Dodworth, who has a large dancing 
school, you may be able to obtain the desired 
information. 





Fngagement, Marriage and Death 
notices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, by noon 
Monday of the same week. 
























































Pale yellow mousquetaire gants de suéde | 
would be pretty to wear with your traveling | 
gown to be married in, and after the ceremony | 
change them for piqué walking gloves of dark | 











can to travel in. 


1019. Books on The Rearing of 
Children. To F. A, A.—Will you kindly 
tell me, at your earliest convenience, the 
names of some of the best books which are 
devoted to the rearing of children. 

We think, however, the following list of 
books will correspond to what you seem to 
need, as we fancy you mean by the rearing of 
ehildren to include their babyhood : 

Hygiene of the Nursery, by Starr. This 
is an excellent book on hygiene, nursery, ven- 
tilation, etc. 

The Child’s Book of Health, by Blaisdell. 
Domestic Hygiene of the Child, by Julius 
Uffelmann. 

All of these books may be bought from G. 
P, Putnam & Sons. 


1020. Disposition of Hats and Bon- 
nets During Wedding Ceremonies. 
To H.—(1) Please give me some informa- 
tion in regard to a church wedding at noon? 
Should the ushers, best man and groom carry 
hats, and if so what should be done with 
those of the best man and groom during the 
ceremony. 


| 





Your Teeth Should be Beautiful 
Make them so by using the 


PROPHYLACTIC 


TOOTH BRUSH 
Other brushes simply brush the 


teet 
The PROPHYLACTIC cleans 
them 





Teach the children to use the 
PROPHYLACTIC if you wish 
them to have beautiful teeth 
through life. By the peculiar 
shape of the brush and arrange- 
ment of the bristles it cleans be- 
tween the teeth (where ae 
begins), and this removes ail 
possibility of decay. 

Recommended by all Dentists 

For sale generally (ALWAYS 
IN A YELLOW BOX), or sent 
by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 
Full instructions with each 
brush. Send for our booklet, 
which gives you sound advice. 

PLORENCE IiFG. CO. 
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140 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the 
REVOLUTION 


For the first time 
all the modern art 
forces. and resources 
are to be brought to 
bear upon the Revo- 
lution. There will be 
several hundred pic- 
tures reproduced from 
paintings and draw- 
ings specially made for 
the series by Howard 
Pyle and other dis- 
tinguished artists; also 
a selected list of por- 
traits and fac-similes 


from rare sources. 


The Battle of Lexington. Drawing by Howard Pyle. 
[From Senator Lodge's ‘* Story of the Revolution.”’| - 


During °98 the following will 
be important contributions.* 


“THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION ” 
by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge will run through- 
out 1898. He is one of the first authorities upon 
this subject and he undertook this large work with 
two ideas in view: (1) To present the fight for 
American independence—not as a dry history, 
but a vivid picture of a vital struggle, reproduc- 
ing the atmosphere and feeling of the time. 
(2) To make clear the historical significance and 
proportion of the events described, as they can 
now be discerned with the perspective of years 
and with the aid of authoritative scholarship 
such as the author of “ The Life of Washing- 
ton” brings to bear upon the work. 


CAPTAIN A. T.MAHAN’S “The American 
Navy in the Revolution” will be a group of 
articles written to complement * The Story of 
the Revolution.” They will deal largely with the 
romantic side of our sea fighting. (The illus- 
trations will be by Carlton T. Chapman, Harry 
Fenn, and some of the same artists that are at 
work on ‘‘ The Story of the Revolution.”) 





* The full prospectus for the new sear, in small 
book form, printed in two colors, with numerous 
illustrations (cover and dicorations by Maxfield 
Parrish), will he sent upon application. 


Ce onde cadcameaeaaaaa >a 
Katine Abney | 


by Florian, 





RUDYARD KIPLING'S stirring poem, ** The Feet of the Young Men.” 
A CHRISTMAS LOSS, by Henry van Dyke—the story of an early century Christmas. 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS’S “ A Run of Luck "—a dramatic story of twenty years before the war. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON is the subject of an unusual poem by James Whitcomb Riley. With an unpublished portrait. 

“THE WORKERS,” Walter A. Wyckoff’s fifth paper, “* In a Logging Camp.” 
SIR E, J. POYNTER, the new president of the Royal Academy, by Cosmo Monkhouse. With twenty reproductions from his works. 
“SQUIRE KAYLEY'’S CONCLUSIONS *’—by Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 
A PENSION LOVE STORY—by Robert Herrick, 
‘A GUILTY CONSCIENCE ’’~a humorous tale by William Maynadier Browne. 
THE OTHER CONTENTS will be short stories and poems of an appropriate nature for a Christmas number. There will also appear in this number : 


“THE POSING OF VIVETTE”- a poem by J Russell Taylor. Wuth ¢ight pastels in color by A. B, Wenzell—the wood block for each separate tint engraved 


$3.00 A YEAR, 25 CENTS A NUMBER. 


SENATOR HOAR’S POLITICAL REMI- 
NISCENCES.—Senator Hoar is a shrewd ob- 
server and a witty writer, and he has been in 
public life for forty-five years. These recollec- 
tions extend from Webster to the present decade. 


THE CONDUCT OF GREAT  BUSI- 
NESSES Articles, which have been so success- 
ful this year, will be continued. THE MODERN 
THEATRE, THE MINE, etc., will be described 
from the business point of view. 


ROBERT GRANT’S “SEARCH-LIGHT 
LETTERS” will be his replies to various letters 
that were brought in to him in consequence of 
his “ Reflections of a Married Man” and “ The 
Opinions of a Philosopher.” 


“LIFE AT GIRL’S COLLEGES,” 
like the articles on “ Undergraduate 
Life at Harvard, Princeton, and Yale,” 
will tell of the manners, customs, and 
life of various American college girls, 
(These will be illustrated from life 
and actual scenes by artists who will 
make special studies of each college.) 


“BITS OF EUROPE IN AMERICA,.”— 
The three most typical European settlements in 
this country have been studied by three women 
writers, Octave Thanet, Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
and Ella W. Peattie. (The articles will be 
illustrated.) 





R’S MAGAZINE 
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THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S FIRST 
LONG NOVEL “RED ROCK—A Chronicle 
of Reconstruction,” will be Scribner's leading 
fiction serial during ‘98. Mr. Page has hitherto 
written of the Old South or the New South; 
he now writes, with all the richness of color 
that has gained him so much affection, the 
novel of the era when the Old South was lost 
forever and the New South had not yet found 
itself. Mr. Page has devoted four years to the 
story, and he considers it his best work. (It will 
be illustrated by B. West Clinedinst.) 


“THE WORKERS” in a New Field—Walter 
A. Wyckoff, the college graduate who became a 
day-laborer, will continue the story of his two 
years’ experiment. In ‘98 he will tell about 
his experience with laborers and anarchists in 
Chicago and the problems of organized labor in 
city districts. (W. R. Leigh will illustrate it 
with numerous drawings made from life.) 


STUDIES BY C. D. GIBSON. A series of 
drawings called “ A NEW YORK Day” and 
another, ““ THE SEVEN AGES OF AMERICAN 
WOMAN, ’are the most important pieces of work 
that Mr. Gibson is at present engaged upon for 
the magazine. 


ARTICLES ON ARTISTS. There will ap- 
pear from time to time during the year appre- 
ciations of the work of American artists, such 
as MCCLURE HAMILTON, by Harrison S., 
Morris; HOMER MARTIN, by W. C. Brownell; 
WILTON LOCKWOOD, by T. R. Sullivan ; THEO- 
DORE ROBINSON, by A.F. Jaccaci. There will 
also be an article on RUSKIN, by Spielmann. 
(The articles will be illustrated by material 
from the works of the artists them- 
selves.) 


SHORT FICTION. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, George W. Cable, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Kenneth Grahame, and others 
are under engagement ‘to contribute 
short stories during 1898. 


RUSSELL STURGIS the well-known art 
critic, will have special charge of the department, 
“‘ THE FIELD OF ART,” presenting not only his 
own point of view, but contributions from other 
critics. This will make the Department not 
only authoritative but catholic. 


Che Christmas Number Now Ready 


A, B, FROST HAS DRAWN THE CHRISTMAS FRONTISPIECE (A SCENE FROM ‘‘ PICKWICK”’ ) 
MAXFIELD PARRISH HAS DESIGNED A QUAINT CHRISTMAS COVER IN NINE COLORS, 


Decorations by Henry McCarter. 
Iilustrated elaborately by Corwin Knapp Linson, 
Illustrated by E. Potthast. 
Story of a Southern point ef honor, illustrated by W. A. Clark. 


With some exquisite drawings by Henry McCarter. 
Illustrated by Peter Newell. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Firrn Avenuz, New Yorx. 
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